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Motes of Recent Exposition, 


Some years ago a distinguished clergyman, address- 
ing a group of theological students, urged them to 
read the big books—not popularizations, or out- 
lines, or summaries, but the ‘big books.’ Like 
“most compendious counsels this stands in need of 
‘Modification. Among the books which have most 
profoundly influenced the world have been small 
books—the Psalter, for instance. But the big 
book is coming into its own again; witness the 
unusual length to which some recent novels have 
run, and there are signs that theological books 
May have their share in this process of expansion. 
The recently published Bampton Lectures for 
1928 by the Rev. Kenneth E. Kirk, D.D. (Long- 
“Mans ; 25s. net), point in that direction ; it is a 
ae of five hundred and eighty-three pages, with 
an average of five hundred words to a page, and 
there is scarcely a page without elaborate footnotes. 


a. this is not only a big book, it is a great book. 
The writer has had the advantage of a great theme, 
The Vision of God, and the execution is altogether 
orthy of the theme. -Man’s chief end, once 
"defined in famous words as ‘to glorify God and to 
I 1joy Him for ever,’ is here considered as the Vision 
f God. The book, which Dr. Kirk modestly 
pes may be a contribution to the revival of 
oral theology in the Church of England, is really 
y much more ; it is an exhaustive examination 
f the multitudinous implications of that fine 
hrase ; it is a comprehensive sermon on the text, 

essed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Voi. XLIIL—No. 9.—JUNE 1931. 


The title of the book would scarcely suggest to 
the tyro in theology the number and the difficulty 
of the problems which it evokes. It is a phrase 
whose primary implications are ethical, but it 
teems with theological problems; as Dr. Kirk 
puts it, ‘ bewildering divergences of theology and 
ethics accompany the beatific vision in its more 
representative forms.’ And, as ‘the history of 
the phrase is the history of Christian ethics itself,’ 
the book might be not unjustly described as a book 
on the Nature and History of Christian Ethics. 
As the argument is conducted not in the ab- 
stract, nor even with the New Testament alone 
in view, but on the basis of the expositions of the 
Christian ideal presented by the great teachers of 
the Church, the book might be described, from 
another angle, as a History of the Christian Church 
on its more personal side, or at any rate as a series 
of sketches of the personalities who counted for 
most in the development of Christian doctrine on 
its ethical side. 

Here, for example, are vivid expositions and 
searching criticisms of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Ignatius, and many others ; and incidentally one 
learns a fresh respect for the schoolmen. In their 
intellectual warfare, which often seems to us little 
removed from pedantic trifling, they were contend- 
ing for issues of the highest importance. Dr. 
Krrx’s glowing appreciation of Thomas Aquinas 
helps us to realize how significant and vital was that 
thinker’s contribution to the problems with which 
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he was dealing. Here it is: ‘If we take from: 
him two thoughts only—that honest intellectual 
endeavour (impossible, be it remembered, without 
moral effort of the highest kind) is no less a service 
of God than any other, and that ordered discipline 
is the condition of success in all things, even in 
the pursuit of the vision of God—and add to them 
the lesson of his life, that he counted the world 
well lost if he could bring those two truths home 
to men in a time of wild and fantastic imaginations, 
we shall not think any place too high for him in 
the roll of Christian heroes.’ 


The complacency with which men cherish con- 
ventional opinions is rudely shattered by some 
of Dr. Kirx’s obiter dicta. Good Protestants, for 
example, will find food for reflection in the follow- 
ing sentences, which occur in a discussion of ‘ the 
dissolution of historic Protestantism.’ ‘In the 
main Protestantism has settled down to a steady 
proclamation and inculcation of a sane and sober 
type of Christian behaviour. In sheer uncon- 
sciousness perhaps, but none the less definitely, it 
has emphasized the law and overlooked the promise, 
thereby breaking away completely from the theo- 
logical revolution which gave it birth.’ 


The history of Christianity on its ethical side may 
be described as a struggle between the humanist 
and the rigorist ideals of conduct. Both have 
their roots in the New Testament. Jesus was 
genial, but He was also supremely severe. He had 
the Old Testament appreciation of the world as 
the great and spacious house of God, but He could 
also speak of cutting off the offending foot and 
plucking out the offending eye. The same writer, 
who says that the Christian is not to love the 
world, neither the things that are in the world, 
can also say that God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten son. Again, while many of 
Paul’s sayings are tinged with a fundamental 
apathy towards this present world, with all its 
interests, order, progress, and joys, ‘it is to him 
we owe the great Christian truth that the most 
ordinary and secular employment can and should 
be regarded as a mission directly laid upon us by the 
Omnipotent God Himself.’ 
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Other-worldliness, as represented by monasticism 
—to say nothing of the incredible privations and 
tortures which not a few hermits inflicted on 
themselves—seems far enough removed from the 
teaching of Galilee ; yet undoubtedly Dr. Kirk is 
right when he says that ‘ the emergence of monasti- 
cism in the fourth century as a feature in world 
history finds no explanation except in the genius 
of Christianity itself. Even Protestantism,’ he 
reminds us, ‘ despite its revolt from all that savoured 
of “monkery,” retained, at least in its earlier 
days, the rigorist element in ethics.’ 


Yet it is good to be recalled from these extremes, 
which seem so alien to the modern outlook upon 
the world, and to be reminded that the vision of 
God is open to all, at any rate to all that are pure 
in heart. We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote the eloquent words of Dr. Kirx, which 
carry their own reassurance to humble souls who 
may have despaired of seeing the vision. ‘ Wherever 
a man’s mind has been uplifted, his temptations 
thwarted, his sorrows comforted, his resolutions 
strengthened, his aberrations controlled, by the 
sight of purity, innocence, love, or beauty—indeed, 


‘wherever he has, even for a moment, recognized 
\y 


and responded to the distinction between good 
and evil, between better and worse—such a man 
has had in part the mystical experience. Dim 
though his mirror may have been, he has yet seen 
God. Where he has seen God once, there he 
may see Him again. Purity, innocence, love, and 
beauty are to be seen no doubt most fully in the 
gospel. But they are to be seen elsewhere as well ; 
and seeing them elsewhere we can discern their 
delicacies and refinements in the gospel better 
than ever before. 

‘So far, then, from being rare, the mystical experi- 
ence is at once the commonest and the greatest of 
human accidents. There is not one of us to whom 
it does not come daily. It is only carelessness or 
custom that prevents one realizing how Divine it 
is in essence ; only timidity which checks us from 
proclaiming that we too at such moments have 
seen God, even if as in a glass darkly ; only folly 
which blinds us to the fact that these moments 
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of vision are our surest safeguard and our best 
resource in every temptation, sorrow, or selfishness. 
In every such contact with whatever is true and 
honourable and just and pure and lovely and of 
good report, the true Christian tradition allows, and 
indeed constrains, us to recognize the first traces 
of the vision of God. There is therefore no need 
for us to ask whether we are psychologically capable 
of seeing God ; we have already seen Him.’ 


From the stores of his vast learning, Dr. Kirk 
lights up his discussion with much concrete and 
memorable detail. Here, for example, is a lurid 
illustration of what self-discipline meant to some 
of the fourth and fifth century hermits. Of such 
discipline prayer naturally formed an important 
‘part; and ‘the daily or weekly record, in this 
particular, of the athletes of Christ was noticed 
as sedulously as the scores of modern competitors 
‘In more mundane conflicts. Paul, a hermit of the 
Sketic desert, improvised the first known rosary 
by carrying with him three hundred pebbles, with 
which to reckon the three hundred prayers which 
were his daily toil; but lost heart when news 
reached him of a neighbouring virgin who accom- 
plished seven hundred a day, in spite of fasting 
five days in the week.’ 


But no brief notice can give any adequate idea 
of this valuable book, remarkable alike for the 
massiveness of its learning, the clearness of its 
thought, the vigour and penetration with which it 
discusses the ethical ideal, and not least for the 
religious spirit which pervades it. Dr. KrrK well 
says that ‘Jesus, though He spoke little about 
“seeing God,” brought God more vividly before 
the spiritual eyes of His contemporaries than any 
other has ever done. He gave a vision of God 
where others could only speak of it.’ 


The Church, like every other institution in our 
time, is the object of remorseless criticism. ‘ The 
plowers plowed upon my back: they made long 
their furrows.’ So the Church may well say, and 
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with little hope of greater ease in days to come. 
It would be difficult to find more weighty, well 
informed, and trenchant criticism than is contained 
in World Revolution and Religion, by Mr. Paul 
Hutcuinson (Abingdon Press; $2.00). It is, 
however, criticism which is not hostile but friendly, 
written in a spirit of desperate earnestness and 
not of superiority ; criticism, therefore, which will 
not merely irritate but will stimulate to thought 
and action. The writer may be counted by some 
to be alarmist, but his reply would doubtless be 
that when the house is on fire it is high time to 
ring the alarm bell. His pessimism he would defend 
on the ground that the immediate prospects of 
organized religion are indeed dark. ‘There is 
nothing but present foolishness and future defeat 
in closing our eyes to the unwelcome realities of 
our situation.’ 

The book is a serious attempt by a competent 
observer to look the world facts in the face, to 
indicate the trend of the political, social, and 
racial revolutions which are taking place the wide 
world over, and to estimate the effect they are 
now having, and will increasingly continue to have, 
on organized religion. Mr. HutcHinson’s special 
concern 1s with the Christian Church, but he speaks 
of organized religion as recognizing that the world 
revolution is essentially inimical to every form of 
religious faith. ‘It is my belief that organised 
religion, which is now having a bad time, is going 
to have a much worse time before it has a better.’ 


In the realm of political revolution the most 
stupendous fact is Russia, which has not only 
broken with the Church but is the sworn enemy of 
every form of religion. Apart from this portent 
there is little difficulty in showing that the same 
forces are at.work in other and widely different lands. 
The breakdown of Islam in the Near East and of 
Confucianism in republican China has not opened 
the door for the Christian missionary, but has led 
to a rapid drift towards secularism, materialism, 
and agnosticism so that the generation educated 
under these new conditions may be expected to 
‘become apathetic toward all religion within 
another half-century.’ In Christian lands, not 
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least in Britain and America, there is an ominous 
and widening gulf between the churches and the 
masses. The fact is attested on the highest 
authority that whereas the Church was the principal 
formative influence in the lives of the older leaders 
of the Labour Party in Britain, and while the 
party still retains, at bottom, the inspiration and 
impulse of a religious crusade, yet ‘the younger 
generation of leadership in the party—the men 
and women who have come to the front since the 
war—is almost totally out of touch with organised 
religion.’ ‘So it appears that, in widely separated 
lands, in non-Christian as in Christian regions, 
organised religion is not faring well at the hands of 
the contemporary political revolution. The obvious 
reason for this, of course, is to be found in the 
alliance which organised religion so frequently 
makes with the ruling order.’ 


Deeper than the political revolution is the 
social, which is rapidly bringing about changes 
which go down to the very roots of human life. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate these, for in general 
they are known. The justice of the whole existing 
social order is called in question, the sacredness 
of marriage is denied, home life means little to 
multitudes in the great industrial centres, and the 
new generation is at many points breaking through 
and trampling down the moral fences which were 
wont to restrain the passions of men. In this 
situation it is found that ‘the authority and influ- 
ence of the Church varies in proportion to the 
distance from the hot-spots of social development. 
If you go where the industrial revolution has made 
little progress, you will find the Church the most 
important of all social organisations. . . . But the 
further you come away from these undeveloped 
regions, the feebler grows the influence of ‘the 
Church.’ There are some evidences that religious 
leaders are awaking to the desperate situation in 
which religion finds itself in industrial areas. But 
to deal with the social revolution the Church must 
determine the positive and transforming ends 
which the revolution seeks, and it must specifically 
free itself from association with social conditions 
which the revolution justly denounces. If it does 
not, then when the revolution has succeeded, and 
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proceeds to adopt its own institutions, the Church 
will not find itself among the chosen. 

The race question also darkens the future for 
the Church. The dominance of the white man is 
every day more bitterly resented and more im- 
patiently borne. Professor Du Bois has said, 
‘Wild and awful as this shameful war was, it is 
nothing to compare with that fight for freedom. 
which black and brown and yellow men must and 
will make unless their oppression and humiliation 
and insult at the hands of the white world cease. 
The dark world is going to submit to its present 
treatment just as long as it must, and not one 
moment longer.’ On the other side, the majority 
of whites are not ready to admit the idea of racial 
equality and will not give up their privileged 
position without a struggle. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how they could, even if they would. In 
these circumstances the white man’s benevolence 
is offensive, the pacifist talk is derided as the 
‘ pacifism of the gorged lion.’ In the bitter words 
of an educated Indian, ‘ Having all that you can 
possibly choke down in the way of spoil, and fear- 
ing the coming attack, you begin to preach peace’ 
and goodwill to us. Well, we are not fooled.’ The 
influence of this upon the Church is seen in two 
ways—in an increasing disposition among native 
races to reject the gospel as the white man’s 
religion, and in the hostility of many white men 
towards mission work, due to the shrewd idea that 
‘it is the missionary, with his preaching about 
equality before God and about the value of the 
human soul, who makes the trouble.’ 


Perhaps the most serious of all is the revolution 
in religious thought which has taken place within” 
the Church itself. This revolution is painfully 
apparent to every thoughtful Christian. Religious 
authority is subtly undermined, through fear of 
anthropomorphism the figure of God is dissolved 
into thin air, the old assurance of faith is gone, 
and multitudes find themselves in an impenetrable 
fog. ‘But the intellectual issue is not nearly as 
devastating in its final effects as the ethical issue. 
For one man who leaves the Church because it 
cannot resolve his doubts, there are ten who are 
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slipping away because it has not asserted and 
established a moral control over the industrial 
civilization which is grinding them into anonymity. 
. . . It is because the Church has not yet found 
the way by which to give him a new lease on a 
sense of his own meaning that the ordinary man of 
to-day is, in increasing numbers, losing concern as 
to the Church’s fate.’ 
Yet the outlook is not wholly dark. Religion, 
we know, will survive in some form, for the religious 
instinct is too deep rooted in human nature to be 
destroyed. Scepticism is leading in many cases 
to an appalling pessimism, and the generation 
which has revolted is beginning to find itself dis- 
illusioned with the results of the revolt. Man’s 
need of God persists, as well as his need to find 
somewhere a spiritual passion which will sustain 
humanitarian effort. Also, there are always the 
eternal values—goodness, truth, and beauty—which 
do not pass, whatever else may change. These 
must ever seek fuller and more perfect embodi- 
ment, and so we may look for the appearance of a 
new and greater Church than we have so far 
known, not a Church of one continent, or one race 
or one creed, perhaps not called by any of the 
titles that we know. ‘ But it will be composed 
of those seeking and courageous souls in all lands 
who, in response to man’s deepest and immortal 
urge, go out to do battle with all that is false and 
inimical to human development and who likewise 
go out passionately to find God.’ 


In Mr. J. H. Bapiey’s recent outline of psy- 
chology entitled The Will to Live there is a useful 
chapter on ‘Conflict.’ He points out that from 
the first dawn of mental life there must always 
have been an element of conflict, one part of ex- 
“perience competing with others for attention. A 
simple example is to be seen when something 
arouses in an animal two instinctive impulses 
which normally lead to responses of an opposite 
kind ; the one, such as curiosity or the desire of 
.food, prompting it to approach, while fear at the 
same time prompts it to shrink away. 
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When we come to a higher stage of mental 
development, we have such a case as the arousing 
at the same time of two sentiments, involving 
emotions of affection and anger, or the emergence 
of two contradictory ideas or two contradictory 
solutions of a problem. In such cases the con- 
flicting elements may be of the same kind and 
at the same level of psychological development, 
and it is comparatively easy to avoid acute or 
prolonged mental discomfort. 


It is otherwise when conflict arises between 
elements that are not at the same psychological 
level. For example, a primitive instinct or appetite 
may come into conflict with a sentiment of duty 
or with an ideal that we recognize as essential to 
our higher self and incompatible with the lower 
impulses of our nature. In the context of religion 
and the language of St. Paul, it is the strife of the 
flesh against the spirit. Such conflicts are more 
painful than the previous kind and fill a larger 
place in our conscious life. 


Now in seeking to escape the acute pain of 
open conflict, the mind has established for itself 
certain ‘defence processes,’ as they may be 
called, and these operate along various lines. 
In other words, there are various ways of avoid- 
ing or resolving conflict. Four such ways may 
be more or less clearly distinguished from each 
other. They may be classified under the head- 
ings, repression, dissociation, reconciliation, and 
diversion. 

In the first process of defence, that of repression, 
we treat the conflict as a fight to the finish, entirely 
repressing, or suppressing, one of the opposing 
elements and giving free play to the other. In the 
second process, that of dissociation, we allow both 
conations to find their outlets in separate action, 
keeping them so rigidly apart that the sense of 
opposition does not arise. In the third process, 
that of reconciliation, we let both act together, 
possibly in some sort of harmony like that which 
produces complex emotions. In the fourth process, 
that of diversion, the conflict may be resolved 
without resorting to subordination or compromise, 
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by turning the energy of the lower complex into 
some other channel. 


These various methods of resolving mental 
conflict may be illustrated by the various ways in 
which we may deal with the commonest and most 
painful conflicts in experience, those arising in 
connexion with sex. The most frequent way of 
treating sex-impulses that cannot, for whatever 
reason, find their natural outlet is that of repression. 
But if resorted to alone, repression is seldom 
completely successful and is fraught with serious 
dangers. Psycho-analysts, following Freud, are 
inclined to trace to sex-repressions most of the 
nervous and mental disorders from which people 
suffer. Without yielding its whole claim to psycho- 
analysis, we may allow that in ordinary life such 
disorders are more frequently due to sex-repression 
than to any other. Here Mr. Bap.ery cites the 
legend of the temptation of St. Anthony, the 
Egyptian hermit. 

Another way of escaping, or seeking to escape, 
the conflict in question is that of dissociation. 
When this is resorted to, the sex-impulse is kept 
apart from any other complex, social or religious, 
with which it would conflict. In this way an in- 
dividual can lead a double life, with different 
codes of behaviour, and even of thought, for 
different occasions. Or if complete dissociation is 
not possible, there is always ‘rationalization’ to 
bring a sense of relief. ‘In his study of Jason and 
Medea, Euripides long ago set forth the sophistries 
by which a man abandoning the old love of 
whom he is tired for the attractions of a new can 
persuade himself that he is acting honourably 
and in the best interests of all concerned.’ 


But if dissociation and rationalization tend to 
involve those who employ them in intellectual or 
moral dishonesty, more satisfactory ways of dealing 
with this as with other forms of conflict can be 
found in reconciliation of the opposing elements 
and in diversion of the sex-impulse into other 
channels. 


In the first way, the sex-life is fused with the 
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personal ideals and group-loyalties with which it 
might otherwise come into conflict. It is recon- 
ciled with them in a larger integration. Yet it is 
not enough for it to find its expression only in 
companionship, and home, and children, and all 
the interests that centre round them. It must be 
made to subserve higher and wider aims and to 
add to the worth as well as the happiness of life. 
This is still necessary whatever degree of integra- 
tion may be achieved. For ‘ when the direct and 
immediate satisfaction of an instinct cannot be 
found, its energy is only too likely either to be 
dammed back until it bursts the barrier in a 
harmful flood, or else to spend itself in painful 
conflict which may lead to serious harm to mind 
and body, unless it can find an outlet through 
some other channel in which it can be useful to 
the individual and the community.’ 


The finding of such outlets is the process of 
sublimation. Thanks to this process, man has 
advanced beyond the animal, not merely in mastery 
of his surroundings but in spiritual growth. The 
process has been largely subconscious. Where 
conscious, it depends upon the degree to which the 
mind can be occupied with some overmastering 
interest or purpose of emotional intensity sufficient 
to absorb the disturbing impulses. Without 
accepting all the teaching of the psycho-analyst: 
on this point, we can yet recognize how much ot 
the outpouring of the spirit of man in the various 
arts, in religious fervour and devotion to an ideal 
and in the various forms of social service, is due 
to the sublimation of the sex-impulse. 


In a volume reviewed in our last issue, Why I an 
and Why I am not a Catholic, we have arrayec 
against one another the Protestant and the Romar 
hosts, like Israel and Philistia of old, and one afte: 
another the Goliaths and Davids come out and utte! 
their defiance, more or less truculent, of one an 
other. We have already indicated, very briefly 
and generally, the character of this unusual volume 
But it will be interesting to listen-in a little mor 
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at length to the various champions. Let us watch 
them as they arm themselves and shoot their 
arrows into the air. Let us choose from the Roman 
side one who has been an Anglican and is therefore 
a convert, Father Ronald Knox, and one who is a 
born Roman, Hilaire Bettoc. On the other side, 
let us choose one who is an Anglo-Catholic and 
therefore predisposed to be tolerant of Rome, 
Professor TayLor of Edinburgh University, and 
one who is an out-and-out Protestant, or (as he 
would probably say) a New Testament Christian, 
Professor OMAN of Cambridge. 


Father Knox disappoints a little. Intellectually, 
t.e. as an advocate, he is somewhat feeble. But 
let him speak for himself. There must be a body, 
he thinks, that is the legitimate continuation of the 
one hundred and twenty in the Upper Room. And 
the promises of Christ are made apparently to this 
body only. ‘I am with you always,’ ‘ye are my 
friends,’ ‘He shall guide you into all truth ’— 
“such promises were made to me, if I could but be 
certain that I was one of the people addressed ; 
was I?’ Is it credible that any one’ can believe 
that nobody has a right to accept such words but 
the members of a particular body, a ‘legitimate 
continuation’ of the one hundred and twenty ? 
It seems incredible, but Father Knox believes this. 


And there is only one body who can make the 
Faith sure to us. Father Knox rejects any idea of 
experience being the ultimate authority. And in 
this connexion he makes an extraordinary con- 
fession. We must quote it verbatim. ‘There are 
those who would tell me that if I had ever really 
“laid hold of Christ”? I should know, with an 
unmistakable certainty, that His promises were 
meant for me, independently of any attachment I 
may profess for this or that religious body. I have 
commonly a great respect for the people who seem 
to enjoy this certainty ; but I cannot imagine my- 
self as sharing it.’ This sentence does indeed fully 
explain why Father Knox fled to the shelter of the 
Roman Church. For the Protestant at least does 
believe in the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, and 
the ‘inward assurance’ wrought by Him in the 
soul. 
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Then, further, there must be only one true 
Church. All the others (Eastern, Anglican, and 
the rest) are therefore schismatical. A very 
simple test disposes of the Anglican. The Anglican 
Church began in Elizabeth’s time. It goes no 
farther back. The result of this is that it is out- 
side the Body. There is a further test: where is 
the final authority in religion? There must be 
one to preserve tradition from error. There must 
be an infallible authority for our faith. And it is 
found only in the Roman Church. 


If Father Knox is disappointing, Mr. Hilaire 
BELLoc is even more so. Indeed, when one reads 
over the essay, even a second time, one finds it 
difficult to extract anything of importance. For 
example, Mr. Bettoc deals with two arguments 
against Rome thus. One is that while Christ 
founded a Church it afterwards went wrong, got 
on to wrong lines. Mr. Brextoc’s reply is simply 
that he despises such an argument. A second 
assertion that Rome destroys freedom of thought 
is likewise exposed to his scathing derision, but 
not to any reasoned reply. And this derision would 
be more impressive if Mr. Bettoc had not written 
in the same essay: ‘Any chance words in this 
poor essay are wholly subject to authority. 
If I misstate a point in theological argument, 
I accept its correction at once at the hands of 
authority.’ 

Mr. BELLoc’s main argument for Rome is that it 
solves (and it alone solves) the great problems 
What ? Whence? Whither? ‘It is not true that 
the Church is but one of many warring creeds and 
varying religions. There is but one Authority on 
earth which claims to reveal to men their nature 
and their destiny.’ Most of us would subscribe to 
this last sentence, but we should be thinking of a 
different Authority. We had imagined that it was 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in Him alone, that 
we read the final answer to the questions: What ? 
Whence ? Whither ? 

Now let us turn to the champions of the other 
side. Professor Tayior holds that men should abide 
in their ancestral Church unless there is a com- 
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pulsive reason for change, and that the onus lies — 


on Rome to say why we should join her. The 
only valid reason for my becoming a Roman 
Catholic would be a proof that outside Rome there 
is no Christian Church at all, z.e. that those who 
are without the Roman fold are actually cut off 
from the practice of the specifically Christian life. 
“That extra ecclesiam nulla salus, and that the 
ecclesia outside which there is nothing but death 
to God is the Roman Catholic Church, would be an 
excellent reason for conversion to it, and, to my 
mind, the only fully sufficient reason. Satisfy me 
that the society which Jesus Christ lived and died to 
found, and did found effectually on the day of 
Pentecost, is conterminous with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and I hope I should have the honesty to 
become a Roman Catholic to-morrow.’ 


The only proof of this would be an experimental 
one. If you could say: ‘Look at Rome. All the 
saints are in her fold. Look at Canterbury or 
Geneva. They have no real religious life.’ If you 
could say that with truth, then plainly the Church of 
Jesus Christ is to be identified with the Roman 
Church. But only on that supposition. And it 
is obvious that the supposition is entirely untrue. 
What makes the Church is a living connexion with 
its one Head and Root, and this is by no means 
exclusive to Rome. 


But apart from that the real issue at bottom is 
the difference between authority and infallibility. 
Authority is a reality. But there never has been in 
man, or in body of men, anything like infallibility. 
The drill-sergeant conception of authority in Rome 
is inconsistent with personal religious integrity. 
How can a man’s belief be his own unless it is held 
with a personal conviction? We are not asked by 
Christ to believe anything except for the reason 
that it is true. Rome says: ‘ Here is the truth. 
You must take it or leave it. And that’s that.’ 
This is an invasion of the soul’s real sanctity. And 
it is unacceptable whatever be the subject dealt 
with. It is wrong in principle that an ecclesiastical 
authority should decide, independently of the 
relevant evidence, how or when the Pentateuch 
or the Synoptic Gospels were composed, The 
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proceeding would be wrong even if the ecclesiastical 
conclusions were right. 


Perhaps the ablest essay in this volume is that of 
Professor Oman. Its simplicity and intellectual 
power are immensely impressive. He deals with 
the nature of the true Church, something after the 
manner of Professor TAYLOR, and says, ‘ surely there 
must be something seriously wrong when persons 
Jesus would have welcomed to His heart are ex- 
cluded from His Church, and that for external 
reasons He never used, and which would have made 
a very different division between His disciples and 
His enemies, if He had.’ 


Professor OMAN gives three reasons for not 
accepting the Roman view. The first and most 
important is that it contradicts views and truths 
much more certain and more precious. He takes 
three points. One is the Roman view of authority. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the authority 
of any truth is that it convinces us and proves 
itself true in our life. And he has no difficulty 
in showing that the Roman claim is (a) historically 
unfounded, and (b) utterly contradictory to the 
Gospels. A third point is the ‘shelter’ the 
Roman Church gives, and he has no difficulty in 
showing that God never meant us to lead sheltered 
lives. Our real security is on the high seas. If 
God had meant us to rest in a sheltered submission, 
it is impossible to see any Divine hand in man’s 
chequered and troubled career. 


A second reason for rejecting Roman claims is 
that they are unproved. The assertion that Jesus 
founded the Church as a hierarchical, sacerdotal 
state, with the Apostles as rulers in His stead, and 
Peter as the chief, who became Bishop of Rome, and 
handed down his supremacy to all future bishops of 
that See—with our present knowledge we might say 
this is disproved. It is against all we know, and, 
moreover, the rise and development of the concep- 
tion are clearly explained by political influences 
that are very well known to us. In any case, the 
Roman claim is entirely unproved. 


The third reason for rejecting any idea or truth 
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is that it is incredible, and Dr. Oman gives as an 
example of this, Transubstantiation. It is curious 
that this point is never referred to by either Father 
Kwox or Mr. BELLoc. Yet it is probably the one 
thing in Roman belief that seems wholly beyond 
belief. Dr. OMAN points out the figurative nature 
of our Lord’s teaching, and says that even as late 
as Tertullian it was assumed that Jesus was speak- 
ing figuratively when He said, ‘ This is my body.’ 
The development of the simple rite into the mystery 
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of Transubstantiation has been traced with extra- 
ordinary clarity by Harnack. And it is well known 
that the Roman view was based on a philosophy of 
substance and accidents which has long since been 
given up. Probably Roman apologists are wise 
in saying nothing of this. If any soul can accept 
the Roman claim, no demand presented to him will 
seem too hard, because he has already done what Mr. 
BeEtLoc has done, submitted his intellect on religious 
matters entirely and utterly to Roman domination. 


(ational Contributions fo Biblical Science. 


X. Great Britain’s Recent Contribution to New Testament Study. 


By THE REVEREND N. P. Wiztiams, D.D., Lapy MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, AND CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


In the continuous flux of human affairs it rarely 
happens that the end of a century in our conven- 
tional system of measuring time coincides with the 
end of a natural epoch in history and a fresh start 
in the spiritual or intellectual activities of a nation. 
Nevertheless, the beginning of the present century 
may be deemed to have marked such a turning- 
point in the history of the British people, not least 
in respect of the restricted, though to the Christian 
and the student supremely interesting and im- 
portant, field of New Testament studies ; for the 
same year, 1901, which saw the death of the great 
Queen who has given her name to the ‘ Victorian ’ 
era, with its monumental achievements in all 
departments of human thought and endeavour, 
witnessed also the passing away of Westcott, the 
last survivor of the illustrious constellation of 
Cambridge scholars of which the other two 
luminaries were Lightfoot and Hort, and which for 
more than a generation had dominated this par- 
ticular era. The last thirty years, more or less, 
seem therefore to constitute for our purposes a 
chronological whole, and the adjective ‘recent’ 
will be deemed to be applicable to any works 
produced within this period. It should further 
be premised that in this article the expression 
‘Great Britain’ will be interpreted quite literally, 
no account being taken of work produced by Ameri- 
can or Colonial scholars. Finally, by the word 
‘contribution’ we shall understand what may be 


regarded as positive, massive, and relatively lasting 
achievements, though we shall not consider our- 
selves debarred from making mention of isolated 
works which have notably stimulated or assisted 
thought and research, even though their conclu- 
sions may not have so far attained to general 
acceptance. 

A large element of subjectivity must necessarily 
enter into the attempt to decide what recent in- 
tellectual constructions are likely to be permanent. 
Nevertheless, the present writer is bold to believe 
that posterity, when it comes to review the period 
of New Testament study in Great Britain with which 
we are concerned, will single out the progress which 
during this time has been made in the elucidation 
of the Synoptic Problem as its most valuable 
and abiding legacy. I do not forget the works of 
Professor F. C. Burkitt and of the late Professor 
V.H. Stanton ; but, if the writings of these scholars 
be momentarily left aside, it is perhaps not too 
presumptuous to claim the chief credit in respect 
of advance in this field for Oxford, and more 
particularly for the ‘seminar’ which for many 
years met in the house of the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, its best known members 
being Professor Sanday himself, the late Sir John 
Hawkins, and Canon Streeter. 

Three books stand out as the products of the 
labours of this group—Sir John Hawkins’ Horae 
Synopticae (first edition, 1898; second, 1909), the 
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collective volume known as Oxford Studies in the 


Synoptic Problem (1911), and Canon Streeter’s 
The Four Gospels (1924). A single movement of 
thought may be traced in orderly development 
through these three works, a movement which may 
be here briefly indicated, though space does not 
allow of its detailed description. Broadly speak- 
ing, Hawkins’ book represents the spade-work in- 
volved in clearing a site and excavating trenches for 
foundations ; the Studies are the foundations them- 
selves, and Streeter’s work is the imposing edifice 
which a skilled architect has erected thereon. The 
main contents of the Horae Synopticae consist of 
statistical tables, compiled with amazing minute- 
ness and laboriousness, of words and phrases peculiar 
to each of the Synoptists, and catalogues of (a) 
coincidences in language of two or three of the 
authors, both those which are striking and extensive, 
and those which are subtle and almost imper- 
ceptible, (6) differences of order within the same 
saying as recorded by the different authors or 
different contexts in which identical sayings are 
enshrined, and (c¢) of doublets. The author 
modestly disclaims any ambition beyond that of 
collecting material for others to work upon, but 
does not feel debarred from indicating the direc- 
tions in which his massed observations seem to 
point. The catalogues of differences and identities 
may be deemed to have disposed, more thoroughly 
than had ever been the case before, of the old Oral 
Hypothesis, and to have established documentary 
inter-relationship between the Synoptists. Never- 
theless, certain differences of order and phrasing 
seem to be best explained as relics of a fluid, oral, 
and pre-documentary stage of transmission; the 
first sixty years of Christianity are thus subdivided 
(though Hawkins himself does not explicitly draw 
this conclusion) into a generation (more or less) 
of oral transmission and a generation of written 
Gospel-production, a result which both clears up 
our chronological ideas and assigns its proper field 
(? A.D. 29-65) to the ‘ form-criticism’ which is now 
claiming to go behind even the earliest documentary 
sources which the literary criticism of the Synoptists 
can disclose. In Hawkins’ opinion, the existence 
of doublets constitutes impressive testimony to the 
existence of two main sources, but the absence of 
triplets or quadruplets suggests that there were 
not more than two—an observation which now only 
appears to be well founded if by ‘ main sources’ 
we understand documents used by both Matthew 
and Luke. The work contains a provisional draft 
of Q, which has formed the basis of subsequent 
discussion of the non-Marcan discourse source. 
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‘Hawkins’ minute linguistic study of the parts of 


Mark not embodied in Matthew and Luke, which 
clearly shows their complete literary homogeneity 
with the parts which are so embodied, ought to have 
at once laid—though in fact it did not—the trouble, 
some spectre of Urmarcus ; and his similar com- 
parison of the style and characteristic phraseology 
of St. Luke’s Gospel with that of the Acts (par- 
ticularly of the ‘We ’-sections) and of St. Paul’s 
Epistles seems to have permanently vindicatec 
both the Lucan authorship of the Acts and the 
traditional belief that St. Luke was a disciple 
and travelling companion of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. A further important result may be ex: 
pressed in the author’s own words: ‘ Mark shows 
the smallest (if any) traces, and Matthew shows the 
most decided traces... of adaptation for the 
purposes of catechetical or other teaching, Luke 
holding an intermediate position in this respect 
but nearer to Matthew than to Mark. This seem: 
to correspond remarkably to the degree of famili 
arity with the language of the three Gospels re 
spectively which appears to have existed among 
Christians in the following decades, so far as we 
can judge from the references to the evangelica 
history in the writings of the sub-apostolic age anc 
in Justin. Thus the Gospels which were most usec 
bear most traces of adaptation for use’ (op. cit. 
2nd ed. p. 218). 

The Two-Document Hypothesis thus, adum 
brated, though not formally enunciated, in Hora 
Synopticae was systematically expounded in thi 
volume of Oxford Studies. To this Dr. Sanday 
the editor of the book and the inspirer of the whol 
group, contributed an essay which disposed of a gooc 
deal of the supposed evidence for Urmarcus, bi 
showing that many of the minute variations a 
between the text of our Mark and the copies of it iz 
Matthew and Luke could easily be accounted for b} 
the physical difficulties attending the reproductiot 
of texts in the time of the ancients, who possesse¢ 
no tables (or, if they did, did not think of usin; 
them for this purpose) of such a size that severa 
books and papers could be displayed set out upor 
them, and who usually wrote on their. knees, onh 
taking an occasional glance at the manuscript rol 
which they were copying and which ordinaril 
stood in a canister on the ground by their sides. 
must confess that I myself in this volume, thoug! 
defending the integrity of the Marcan text agains 
attempts to separate it into sections attributabl 
to more authors than one, made what I now thin! 
a vain effort to revive a modified form of Urmarcus 
by appealing to Luke’s ‘ Great Omission’ of Mar! 
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64°86 ; but Sir John Hawkins convincingly re- 
inforces the demonstration contained in Horae 
Synopticae of the literary homogeneity of the 
omitted with the non-omitted sections of Mark, by 
pointing out that there are ample reasons why St. 
Luke should have omitted these sections, assuming 
them to have stood in his copy of Mark. It is 
likely that Luke would have wished to omit some- 
thing, as papyrus rolls were sold in standard sizes, 
and he had all the valuable matter contained in 
the so-called ‘ Perzean section’ to work in; and 
Hawkins shows, by a careful study of each, that 
the omitted sections would for one reason or an- 
other have been unsuitable for Luke’s purpose. 
But the most characteristic feature of the book is 
its thorough and extended discussion of Q, which 
receives ample consideration from four authors, 
Hawkins and Streeter (on the whole) elucidating 
and defending what may be called the ‘ orthodox’ 
Q sketched in Horae Synopticae, whilst Allen and 
Bartlet submit minority reports taking different 
views. The former wishes to omit the narratives 
of the Baptism and Temptation from his Discourse- 
Document, whilst the latter doubts even the exist- 
ence of a written Q, postulating instead a basic 
Apostolic tradition, originally purely oral, which he 
labels Q, but which had already become embodied 
in three different written versions (QMk, QM, QL) 
before it reached the Evangelists whom we know. 
Neither of these minority views seems to have 
won much acceptance; but the importance of 
Bartlet’s work lies in its revolt against the only 
just formulated Two-Document Hypothesis, and 
the great importance which he attaches to Luke’s 
special source (S), which for the Third Gospel at any 
rate involves the expansion of the Two-Document 
into a Three-Document Hypothesis, an expansion 
which points forward to the Four-Document 
Hypothesis as expounded in Streeter’s Four 
Gospels, which is the culmination of the series. 
This great book is still only seven years old, so 
that it is too early to pronounce dogmatically as 
to the place which it will occupy in the history of 
the study of the Gospels ; and its argument is so 
elaborate and extensive as to defy compression. 


We cannot therefore do more here than draw atten- 


tion to some of its more salient and original features. 
First of these is its insistence upon the importance 
of textual criticism as an indispensable prolego- 
menon to literary criticism ; hitherto, the ‘lower’ 
and the ‘higher’ criticisms of the texts had been 
kept too much in watertight compartments. The 
section of the book which deals with textual criticism 
assigns their true weight to many interesting facts 
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which had only been known to specialists. Full 
account is taken of the Freer MS. W and the 
Koridethi MS. ©, which, with its ‘ family ’ is shown 
to represent the local text of Cesarea. The exclu- 
sive supremacy attributed by Westcott and Hort 
to 8B is broken down, and the claim of other local 
texts, Eastern and Western, to play a part in the 
final fixation of the autographs is fully admitted, 
though Streeter still thinks that the Alexandrine 
text represented by NB, though not infallible, 
is nevertheless better than any other local text. 
These studies are meant to provide the literary 
critic with an instrument for evaluating the textual 
variants on which weighty questions of source- 
criticism may hinge. The use of this instrument, 
combined with the ordinary methods of literary 
criticism, leads eventually to the discovery of four 
primordial documents connected with four principal 
centres of Christianity—the Matthzan sources 
connected with Jerusalem, Mark with Rome, Q 
with Antioch, and L (St. Luke’s special source) 
with Cesarea. The most original feature of the 
work is, perhaps, Streeter’s theory of the genesis 
of our present Third Gospel which regards the 
Evangelist, or his authority, as having first fused 
Q and L so as to produce a primitive Gospel named 
by Streeter ‘ Proto-Luke,’ and St. Luke himself 
as having subsequently come across Mark, and 
having accordingly enlarged ‘ Proto-Luke’ by the 
incorporation into it of large sections of Mark, 
so as to produce the Third Gospel which we know. 
If Streeter’s dates for his four fundamental docu- 
ments (M a.p. 65, Mark 60, Q 50, and L 60) be 
accepted, and if his whole construction stands 
the test of time and criticism, the result ought 
to be a very considerable enhancement of the 
confidence which Christians can feel in the general 
reliability of the earliest records of the life of their 
Master. 

I have left myself comparatively little space 
in which to write of what seems to me the other 
outstanding achievement of British scholarship 
during the period under review, which is the 
vindication by Sir William Ramsay of the ‘ South 
Galatian’ theory of the geographical situation 
of the recipients of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. It is strange, in the light of Sir William 
Ramsay’s convincing work, to look back and re- 
member that Lightfoot, on the basis of the purely 
arbitrary assumption that the terms ‘Galatia’ 
and ‘Galatians’ must have been used by St. 
Paul in a strictly ethnological rather than a political 
sense, identified the recipients of this letter with 
Christians living in or about Ancyra and Pessinus ; 
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thereby making St. Paul take a long and unexplained 
detour into savage and inhospitable country, 
creating an insoluble problem out of his silence in 
the Epistle concerning the Apostolic Decree of 
Ac 15 (which, on the ‘ North-Galatian ’ hypothesis, 
must have been enacted some time prior to the 
writing of the Epistle to the Galatians), and pre- 
senting us with the embarrassing alternative of 
throwing over Luke’s account of the Council of 
Jerusalem in Ac 15 as unhistorical or attributing 
something very much less than ingenuousness to 
St. Paul in his enumeration of his various visits to 
Jerusalem in Gal r and 2. All these difficulties 
vanish if, with Sir William Ramsay, we take the 
simple and easy step of assuming that the word 
‘Galatian’ is used in its political sense, and that 
the Christians addressed in the Epistle are the 
converts of the First Missionary journey. St. 
Paul’s own account of his movements, given in it, 
can then be easily harmonized with the parallel 
account given in Acts ; the Epistle becomes earlier 
than the Council of Jerusalem, so that silence about 
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this gathering is satisfactorily explained, and 
becomes, indeed, the earliest of all existing Chris- 
tian documents, written within fifteen years or so 
of the Crucifixion—a fact which invests with a deep 
impressiveness what appear to be its indirect 
allusions to the pre-existence of Christ, the ob- 
jectivity of His atonement, and the sacramental 
efficacy of Baptism. 

There are, doubtless, individual works which 
have been produced during the last thirty years, and 
which attain to the very highest standard of merit : 
and I might occupy many pages in discoursing 
upon the services rendered to international scholar- 
ship by such works as Moulton-Milligan’s Vocabulary, 
Estlin Carpenter’s and Provost Bernard’s work on 
the Fourth Gospel, Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, 
and Charles’s Revelation. Yet, though individua 
judgments are necessarily subjective, I venture 
to think that in broad outline the two achievement: 
which I have designated above will stand out in the 
eyes of posterity as the most valuable legacies o: 
this epoch. 


Literature. 


JESUS AND JOSEPHUS. 


No serious student of Christian origins is likely 
to neglect the monumental work of Robert Eisler, 
Ph.D., entitled ‘The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist, according to Flavius Josephus’ recently 
discovered “‘ Capture of Jerusalem ”’ and the other 
Jewish and Christian Sources’ (Methuen ; 42s. net). 
The original German has been admirably translated 
by Alexander Haggerty Krappe, Ph.D. Whether 
we end by agreeing or disagreeing with Eisler’s 
conclusions, we are fortunate in possessing in 
English a book which has caused considerable 
stir on the Continent, and which by its vast erudi- 
tion and superabundant detail brings its readers 
into touch with tracts of ancient literature which 
are practically a sealed book to the average student. 
The chapter ‘Ecce Homo,’ for example, collects 
all the allusions to the personal appearance of 
Jesus. Historically considered, such material is 
often practically worthless: it may be, for example, 
late, it may be a pure invention, and the original 
text, for whatever it was worth, may have been 
subjected to all kinds of excisions, additions, and 


transformations at the hands of later interestec 
copyists, and Dr. Eisler shows much ingenuity 
if also considerable boldness and arbitrariness, ir 
attempting to recover original texts. Two o: 
many interesting plates bring vividly before the 
eye the lengths to which Christian censors of Jewish 
books could go: one page shows Hebrew words 
phrases, and occasionally whole lines carefully 
deleted by thick strokes of the pen, while more thar 
half of another page is defaced by a great smudgi 
of very black ink which has been recklessly spreac 
over it. Indeed, ever since the fourth century 
‘ Christian censors had power to destroy and conse 
quently also to expurgate books of anti-Christiar 
tendencies.’ This fact leaves much scope to ai 
ingenious mind for the reconstruction of history 
and Dr. Eisler’s ingenuity has an almost incredibl 
knowledge of ancient literature within which t 
range. 

Put very briefly, his view is that Jesus lost Hi 
life in an attempted Messianic uprising. ‘ At eacl 
of the places seized by the rebels one of the in 
surgents must have been in command, and these tw 
leaders are doubtless the two Ayoraé crucified o1 
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the right and left of Jesus, who, ‘‘ under the same 
sondemnation,”’ z.e. “under the same sentence,” 
or on a similar charge, hung with him on the cross. 
Of these one cries to him, ‘“‘ Art thou not the 
Messiah ? Save thyself and us”—very natural 
words if he had taken part in the undertaking of 
Jesus which had ended so disastrously, but hardly 
explainable if, according to the usual view, the 
speaker was a highwayman without the remotest 
sonnexion with Jesus and whom the Messiah had 
not the least reason to save. The other Anorys.. . 
is prepared loyally to share the “cup ”’ with Jesus, 
his leader, king, and lord, and consequently re- 
ceives the promise, “‘ To-day thou shalt be with me 
in the gan *eden”’’ (p. 510). 

Here is a new reading of the history, which is 
argued with some plausibility. There is also a 
new reading of the mind of Jesus during His 
Messianic career, with which it is quite certain 
that not all Christians will be satisfied. ‘In 
the early period, the period of the sermon 
on the mount, Jesus was a thorough quietist. 
Exactly how he departed from this attitude we do 
not know. It may be that the Zealots among his 
disciples, whom he had already won over in spite 
of his pacifistic doctrines, gradually drove him 
forward on the fatal road. It may also be that in 
the face of the impenetrable silence of heaven he 
decided on his own account to give up waiting, and, 
in the réle of the “ prophet like Moses”’ promised 
in Deuteronomy, to lead the people out of the land 
of bondage to freedom’ (p. 367). 

But, wide as is the range covered by Eisler’s 
investigations, it is to Josephus that he devotes 
his chief attention. The famous ¢estimonium with 
reference to Jesus in ‘ Antiquities,’ xvii. 63f., 
he believes to have been corrupted by Christian 
hands, and, holding as he does the view that the 
original text of Josephus adopted a tone definitely 
hostile to Jesus, he proceeds to a clever but rather 
arbitrary reconstruction. This illustration will 
reveal his method. In zoAAovs pév “Lovdaious, rodAovs 
3€ Kal tod “EAAnviKod éernydyero. 6 Xpioros obros 
jv (he won over many Jews and many also of the 
Greek nation); it is significant that he prefers the 
reading dmyydyero, and he reads the last sentence 
thus: kat (id tovrwv) 6 Xpucrds elvar évouilero (he 
perverted many Jews and Greeks and was regarded 
by them as the Messiah). Eisler offers reasons 
and parallels for every change he proposes, but 
caprice plays a considerable part in this very 
erudite discussion. 

Ch. 13 has not a few penetrating analyses of 
some of the sayings and ideals of Jesus, which, 
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though written in the interests of history, are well 
calculated to stimulate the mind of the preacher. 
But the whole book teems with matters of absorb- 
ing interest. We get vivid glimpses of ancient life 
and legal procedure, of the attitude adopted by 
scribes and censors to statements in MSS of which 
they disapproved, etc.: above all, we get a daring 
reconstruction of the earliest Christian history, and 
even those who reject this reconstruction must 
recognize in it an able and honest attempt to reach 
behind the silences and confusions of literature to 
the ultimate historical facts. This is a book from 
which the most learned readers may learn much. 


WOODBROOKE STUDIES. 


We have now been favoured with the third volume 
of the ‘ Woodbrooke Studies’ (Heffer; ros. 6d. 
net), containing the Viston of Theophilus in Syriac, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter in Garshtni (Arabic in 
Syriac characters), translated into English and 
edited with a critical apparatus by A. Mingana. 
The volume, like the preceding ones, constitutes 
a valuable storehouse of early Christian folklore. 
The labour involved in the publication of such 
writings must be immense, but the editor states that 
he will consider himself repaid ‘if more attention 
is given in future to such Christian productions.’ 
The Vision of Theophilus is an apocryphal story 
dealing with the flight of the holy family into 
Egypt, and the life which it led in that country. 
It does not seem probable that Theophilus 
(Patriarch of Alexandria, A.D. 385-412) was the 
author. Muingana inclines to the view that some 
late Coptic bishop, such as Cyriacus, Bishop of 
Oxyrhynchus, wrote it originally in Arabic about 
the eleventh century of our era, and that it was 
translated into Syriac some time prior to the 
fourteenth century. The origin of the Vision may 
be traced to the fact that its author wished to fill 
the gap in the Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy 
in connexion with the life of Jesus in Egypt. For 
this purpose he has drawn largely on local tradi- 
tion, as well as on the apocryphal and historical 
works of his time. The Apocalypse of Peter is 
rather a strange apocryphon, the genuine title of 
which appears to be the Book of the Rolls. It 
contains much on the heavenly Jerusalem, drawn 
largely and with many modifications from the 
canonical Book of Revelation. The present transla- 
tion is from the text Mingana Syr. 70, in Garshiini, 
as reckless copyists and careless writers have 
considerably altered or interpolated other manu- 
scripts. The book is thoroughly Coptic and shows 
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signs of having been first written in Egypt. In — 


this respect it is like the other apocryphal works, 
which have nothing in common with the doctrines 
of the Syrian Church, whether Nestorian, or Mono- 
physite, or Melchite. The only link that connects 
them with that Church is that they have been pre- 
served for us by West Syrian scribes living in or 
near Egypt. 

It is to be regretted that Mingana is ceasing for 
the moment the publication of these apocryphal 
writings. While they neither instil new religion 
nor convey true history, there is great need for them 
being elaborately studied and compared fully with 
what we call the canonical books, and the learned 
editor of ‘ Woodbrooke Studies’ is doing this with 
every evidence of the finest scholarship. The 
interest taken in the Studies by such scholars as 
F. Nau in France, J. P. Margoliouth in England, 
Riicker and Strothmann in Germany, and Mont- 
gomery in America is proof of the great value 
attached to his labours, arduous though they are. 
The present volume, like the other two, is an 
undoubted credit to Aberdeen University Press, 
which possesses Syriac and Arabic type of the latest 
design and has succeeded in producing a really 
beautiful and satisfactory piece of work. The 
book should be in every University and College 
library, and in the possession of every New Testa- 
ment scholar. 


TERTULLIAN AND AUGUSTINE. 


Professor B. B. Warfield of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, who died in 1921, provided in his will for 
the collection and publication of the numerous 
articles on theological subjects which he contrib- 
uted to encyclopedias, reviews, and other periodi- 
cals. The first four volumes (there are to be ten 
in all) have now been published. The first was on 
‘Revelation and Inspiration,’ the second on 
‘ Biblical Doctrines,’ the third on ‘ Christology and 
Criticism,’ and the fourth—now under notice— 
is entitled Studies in Tertullian and Augustine 
(Milford ; 15s. net). This last volume should have 
a wider appeal than its predecessors, because it is 
in the main objectively historical, and is not coloured 
by the Biblicism and the orthodox Calvinism of 
which Dr. Warfield was a doughty champion, 
but which have been rapidly losing authority in our 
modern times. 

The study in Tertullian consists of three articles 
that appeared in the ‘ Princeton Theological Review’ 
between 1905 and 1907. The subject under in- 
vestigation is the relation of Tertullian to the 
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beginnings of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
contended that in him already appears the pregnant 
emphasis on the equality rather than the graded 
subordination of the personal distinctions in the 
Godhead, by the logical inworking of which the 
doctrine of the triune God was at length formulated. 
In this he may only have voiced the general Chris- 
tian consciousness, but he was the first to do so 
effectively. ! 

There are four separate studies m Augustine. 
The first is a reprint of the useful and well-balanced 
article on Augustine which appears in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics.’ The second, which 
was first printed in 1907 as two articles in the 
‘ Princeton Theological Review,’ deals with Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of knowledge and authority. 

‘ Man is to find truth within himself because there 
God speaks to him. All knowledge rests, there- 
fore, on a revelation of God; God impressing on 
the soul continually the ideas which form the in- 
tellectual world. These ideas are taken up, how- 
ever, by man in perception and conception, only 
so far as each is able to do so; and man being a 
sinner is incapacitated for their reception and re- 
tention, This sinful incapacity is met in the good- 
ness of God by revelation and grace, the sphere of 
both of which is the Church. The Church is there- 
fore set over against the world as the new Kingdom 
of God in which sinful man finds restoration.’ 

The third study in Augustine, taken from the 
‘ Princeton Theological Review’ of 1905, treats of the 
‘Confessions,’ and in doing so has naturally much 
to say on Augustine himself and his development. 
Naturally, too, and almost inevitably, some of the 
material contained in the first study reappears here. 
A point on which Dr. Warfield insists in this article 
is that the Reformation, inwardly considered, was 
but the triumph of Augustine’s doctrine of grace 
over Augustine’s doctrine of the Church. 

The fourth study in Augustine is the longest in 
the whole volume. It first appeared in the ‘ Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church.’ It reviews, closely and 
intimately, the part played by Augustine in the 
Pelagian Controversy. The article is valuable 
for itself, and not the least valuable portion of it 
is the concluding treatment of the ‘theology of 
grace,’ in which the Augustinian anthropology and 
soteriology receive a compendious, but carefully 
documented, exposition. 

Perhaps the new interest in Augustine awakened 
by last year’s celebrations of the fifteenth centenary 
of his death may lead many readers to consult 
this goodly and substantial volume. 
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EZEKIEL. 


It has been clear for some time that the criticism 
of Ezekiel was entering a new stage. Hélscher and 
more particularly Torrey have attacked the con- 
ventional view of the man and his book, and the 
strength of their challenge has been very consider- 
ably reinforced by the Rev. James Smith, M.A., 
B.D., Ph.D., in his recently published study en- 
titled The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: A New 
Interpretation (S.P.C.K.; 5s.). The unconven- 
tional conclusions to which his researches have led 
him deserve the more consideration, as in some 
important respects they practically coincide with 
the conclusions reached by Torrey, though Dr. 
Smith can have had no acquaintance with Torrey’s 
book, his own being already in the press before 
Torrey’s was published. 

We shall allow Dr. Smith to state his case, or part 
of it, in his own words. ‘ Ezekiel was a North 
Israelite, and the appeal of his book was directed 
to the North Israelite community’ (p. 71). ‘The 
book is in the main a compilation of two sets of 
oracles, the majority of which emanated from 
Palestine. Three oracles alone are with any degree 
of certainty addressed to an exile community.’ If 
certain interpolations of the redactor be removed, 
“nothing beyond the three oracles referred to 
would then suggest a Babylonian origin for the 
work’ (p. 91). Ezekiel’s prophetic activity may 
have ‘commenced about 722,’ and he may have 
“continued his prophetic labours until c. 669 in 
Palestine, or alternately in Palestine and among 
the northern exiles.’ The prophet was a northerner 
who cherished a violent and radical hatred of 
Jerusalem. This is a pretty drastic reversal of 
popular conceptions, but Dr. Smith argues his 
case very thoroughly, going through chapter after 
chapter, and he argues it in a way which has con- 
vinced Professor Oesterley, who writes a Foreword 
to the book, that so far as its main contention is 
concerned—that some parts at any rate of the 
prophecy were written in Palestine—he has made 
out his case. 

Dr. Smith points out—what every reader of the 
book must feel, though few have dared to draw the 
natural conclusion—that its messages read as if 
they were addressed, not to the exiles in Babylon, 
but to the people in the homeland. The prophet 
has obviously an intimate knowledge of the moral 
and religious conditions of the people in Palestine, 
while of the life led by the exiles there is a re- 
markable absence of detail. The descriptions, Dr. 

mith argues, imply the period before the reforma- 
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tion of Josiah, and indeed are often a vivid re- 
flection of the times of Manasseh. The Captivity 
from which the oracles are dated is that of northern 
Israel in 734, and the twelfth year of the Captivity 
(334) would bring us to the date when ‘the city’ 
(Samaria, not Jerusalem) was taken. The temple 
envisaged in chs. 40-48 is not that at Jerusalem, 
but that on Gerizim. The oracles against the foreign 
nations are all intelligible, if they were delivered 
about 700 B.c., and the absence of any denunciation 
of Babylon is explained by the fact that Babylon 
was not yet a great world power. The theophany 
is held to betray Assyrian influence: also the 
Aramaic influence upon the language and the many 
‘alien words and turns of expression’ are all ex- 
plicable within the period presupposed. Like 
Torrey, Dr. Smith has also felt that the methodical 
nature of the book and the practical quality of the 
man ill accord with the view that he was psychic- 
ally abnormal. 

The case for the Palestinian background of at 
least some of the oracles is strikingly argued, and 
for its freshness and force this challenging book 
deserves and will doubtless receive the serious 
consideration of all students of Ezekiel. The argu- 
ment, which is not overloaded with detail, should 
appeal to expert and inexpert alike, and the dis- 
cussion is well fitted to revive interest in a highly 
important and too much neglected book. The 
following corrections should be made: Jehoiachim 
appears sometimes for Jehoiachin (pp. 15, 94), 
sometimes for Jehoiakim (pp. 20, 93); Pharoah 
(ao, p. 47); zikn eyehudah (ne y, p. 56); Wohn- 
statten (a, p. 60); Erganzer (a, p. 79); ’lohim 
(elohim, p. 83); ’ebne (a, p. 75). 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mr. J. H. Badley, Headmaster of Bedales School, 
has written a very lucid and attractive exposition 
of psychological principles under the title The 
Will to Live (Allen & Unwin ; 1os. 6d. net). The 
discussions are non-technical in form and illuminated 
by many an apt instance. The treatment is 
neither on traditional lines nor on those of any 
particular movement. Yet the author is familiar 
with the history of the subject, and he has no 
hesitation in utilizing results of the modern psycho- 
analytical and behaviourist schools. Indeed, a 
valuable feature of the book is its discriminating 
use of the new psychological material. 

The underlying assumption of the book, which 
gives meaning to its title, is that of a psychological 
evolution in which mind is regarded not merely as 
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developing in association with nervous and cerebral | 
development, but as being itself the most im- 
portant factor in the process. An evolutionary 
psychology of this type is not completely stated 
without some inquiry into the values which have 
emerged in the course of mental development and 
in pursuit of which mental development has taken 
place. But the attempt is not here made to trace 
the development of values in detail. This is 
reserved for another volume, to which we look 
forward with lively interest. It appears to us, from 
references occurring here and there in his pages, 
that Mr. Badley will treat of such ‘ purely psychic 
goals’ as justice, truth, beauty, love, God, with 
open-mindedness and sympathetic insight. 

Psychology is here defined as ‘ the scientific study 
of the workings of mind as seen in the behaviour of 
living things and as experienced in our own con- 
sciousness.’ And the scope of the exposition may 
be gathered from the titles of the successive chapters 
(after the third)—Consciousness, Instinct, Habit, 
Intelligence, Thought, Intellect, Emotion, Com- 
plexes, Will, Conflict, and the Subconscious Mind. 

The following sentences may serve to summarize 
the first half of the book: ‘The most fundamental 
expression of the urge of life is conation. Evolu- 
tion is in essence a striving towards fuller life. In 
the course of this striving consciousness has been 
developed, in the twofold form of feeling and aware- 
ness, and mental activity, instead of remaining 
fixed at the unconscious stage of reflex action, 
little by little has become instinctive and finally 
intelligent. From the standpoint of psychology 
the development of conscious cognition, with the 
power of thought that this development has brought 
about, has been of such supreme importance that 
we have come to regard thought as the chief char- 
acteristic of mind.’ 

It is largely because of this last consideration 
that in the second part of the book the earlier order 
of treatment is reversed, and the development of 
cognition in its higher aspects introduces the dis- 
cussion of the ‘ higher reaches’ of mental evolution. 

The quotation with which we conclude illustrates 
the wisdom and sanity of the author’s psychological 
outlook as well as leads the mind to that higher 
realm of psychological evolution of which also he 
promises to give us an exposition: ‘We must not 
think of the subconscious mind as merely the 
hiding-place of unwelcome experiences from which 
fears and wishes of which we are ashamed steal out 
to haunt us; nor as the source only of what is 
worst in us, our blind panics and cruelties and lusts. 
True as this may be, it is only at most a partial 
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truth. If we bear_in mind that all Sie iipalbel 
have their origin in the pre-conscious stage of 
evolution, we shall not be so likely to forget that 
from the subconscious mind come also the im- 
pulses that we regard as most characteristic of 
humanity, and the promptings of wisdom and 
beauty that we call intuitions and inspirations ; 
and that there we must look for the source of all 
that makes some experiences good to us and others 
bad, and so gives to them the quality of value.’ 


An enormous amount of work has gone to the 
making of Education for World-Mindedness, by 
Mr. Albert John Murphy, Columbia University 
(Abingdon Press; $2.50). Interviews with many 
leading thinkers, discussions with large groups of 
ministers, questionnaires to fifty organizations, wide 
reading of relevant literature—these are only a few 
of the methods adopted to make the book reliable. 
And the book is meant to achieve a thoroughly 
praiseworthy object, the creation of a general mind 
towards peace in the widest sense of the term. The 
writer is not satisfied with ideals. Ideals must be 
governed and realized through actual conditions. 
And such conditions can only be established when 
there is a general attitude of appreciation and good 
will. After every chapter of this very thorough 
discussion there are projects and problems suggested 
for exploration. The whole treatment is sane and 
balanced and is the product of a well-informed 
idealism. 


The Invisible Christ, by Dr. Ricardo Rojas, 
translated by Mr. W. E. Browning, and introduced 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer (Abingdon Press; $2.50), 
is a remarkable book by a remarkable man. Dr. 
Rojas was until lately Rector of the University of 
Buenos Aires, and is recognized as one of the fore- 
most writers and personalities in Latin America. 
He has had a long and varied spiritual history 
which has led him from philosophy, through Hindu 
mystical literature, to the ‘Invisible Christ.’ In 
this book he tells us of his final vision. It has three 
parts. Each of these contains an account of a 
conversation between the author and a Roman 
Catholic bishop, whose guest Dr. Rojas was. The 
first part deals with The Image of Christ, and is 
about the Son and the Cross. The second is called 
The Word of Christ. The subject of the last is The 
Spirit of Christ. The ideas of the author are not 
conventional, or traditional, but his quest led him 
to the feet of Christ, and his book seeks to lead us 
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to the same goal. It is in some ways a unique 
performance. 


For many centuries the Holy Land has been the 
cynosure of Jewish and Christian eyes. It is 
€ven more so to-day since it has had the limelight 
thrown on it by excavation and the Zionist Move- 
ment. In History of Palestine, by Mr. Angelo S. 
Rappoport, Ph.D., B. és L. (Allen & Unwin; 
12s. 6d. net), we have an interesting and fascinating 
story, extending over forty centuries, from pre- 
historic times down to the present day. Every 
phase of the history is dealt with, including the 
land itself, the earliest inhabitants, the coming of 
the Semites, the Babylonian and Egyptian in- 
fluence, the Amarna Age, the Conquest, and the 
Jewish monarchy, together with the fate of Palestine 
under Greeks, Romans, Persians, Crusaders, Arabs, 
and Ottoman Turks, until it has at last become a 
mandatory country of Great Britain. The author’s 
sources in chronology and some other matters are 
not always up to date, and one could have wished 
more references to the results of recent scholarship. 
The Exodus is placed between 1230 and 1215 B.C., 
while in a note in the Appendix it is stated that 
scholars are now inclined to place it between 1480 
and 1470 B.c. None of these epochs, it need 
hardly be said, is favoured by modern criticism. 
Apart from such questions, however, it deserves to 
be said that the volume is a complete and most 
excellent history of the country and its people. 
It is written in a clear, attractive style. The 
author shows throughout a spirit of perfect 
impartiality, though his deliberate opinion is 
that there can be no raison d’étre for the return 
of the Jews to their ancestral home apart from 
religion. ‘Zionism stripped of religion, the 
Zionism of an atheist, is an anomaly, a contradic- 
tion, an incomprehensible absurdity.’ The book 
is enhanced with a map of modern Palestine, table 
of dates from 4000 B.C. to A.D. 1930, and an index. 


Strange New Gospels, by Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed 
(Cambridge University Press; gs. net), is a brief 
exposure of a number of clumsy productions which 
have been foisted upon the public, chiefly of America, 
aS genuine ancient Christian documents. ‘ When 
a book is declared, as one of these has been, to be 
“next in importance to the Bible,’ and increasing 
numbers of people are being misled by it, it is 
time to put our fastidiousness aside and state the 
facts.” Such is Dr. Goodspeed’s apology for treat- 
ing these fabrications seriously. It is difficult to 
see how some of them could impose on any but the 
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most gullible, yet they have enjoyed wide publicity 
and in spite of refutations they persistently re- 
appear. This exposure is excellently written, and 
is most interesting to read, not only for the facts 
recorded but for the curious sidelights it throws 
upon human credulity. 


These Seventy Years, by the Rev. Thomas Lewis 
(Carey Press ; 6s. net), is a noble record of a life- 
time of missionary work in West Africa. The 
writer followed in the footsteps of the great pioneer, 
George Grenfell, both in the Cameroons and on the 
Congo. His story is all of toils and sorrows and 
sacrifice, mingled with the heavenly joys which 
these bring. Like so many devoted labourers in 
the deadly climate of the Congo he has laid more 
than one of his dearest in the grave there. Now 
looking back in the evening of his days he is full of 
wonder and thankfulness at the changes which the 
gospel has wrought, full also of hope for the future, 
a hope which his book is well fitted to inspire in 
the reader. 


Missionary books in recent years have reached a 
standard of excellence, and especially of raciness, 
which new writers must find it difficult to maintain. 
But here is a book which will compare favourably 
with the very best. It is called Bananaland, by 
the Rev. Ernest Price, B.A., B.D. (Carey Press ; 
3s. 6d. net), and is an account of church life in 
Jamaica. It is brimful of wit and wisdom, humour 
and pathos. There is an element of slap-dash in 
the style which carries the reader along from page 
to page, and gives him the impression that he is 
listening to a first-rate raconteur. A capital book 
to put into a young people’s missionary library. 


The indefatigable Canon Sell has crowned his 
Commentary on the Books of the Old Testament 
by a volume on The Covenants and the Day of the 
Lord (Church Missionary Society), which is marked 
by that fine combination of learning and practical 
wisdom which he has taught us to expect from 
him. In the ‘Covenants’ he goes carefully 
through practically all the references to covenants 
in the Bible, explaining the nature of a covenant, 
and expounding the covenants, human and divine, 
as they occur, with due regard to their context. 
The discussion culminates in an exposition of the 
New Covenant, adumbrated by Jeremiah and 
consummated by Christ. To the historical sketch 
of the ‘ Day of the Lord’ a practical turn is given 
by the reminder that there have been many days 
of the Lord in history, and that in particular India 


now stands before such a day. The pastors of the 
Indian Church, to whom the book is dedicated, are 
urged to recognize a Day of the Lord in the unique 
opportunity for union which has now come within 
the range of possibility. 


Tanganyika’s New Day, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop G, A. Chambers (C.M.S.), is a brief but most 
informing survey of the work, political, religious, 
and educational, which is being done in Tanganyika 
Territory. It is a heartening record of progress 
with a plain statement of the difficulties still in the 
way. ‘The narrative is brightened by an unusual 
number of very beautiful photographs. 


The Christ of the Twentieth Century, by Mr. Colin 
and Mr. Maxwell Carnson (Covenant Publishing 
Co. ; 3s. 6d. net), is written from the standpoint 
of the British-Israel Movement. This involves an 
interpretation of Old Testament prophecy which 
the majority of Bible students find it quite im- 
possible to accept, and it may be held by many to 
imply that the book is not worthy of serious notice. 
This, however, would be a mistake. The British- 
Israel theory is not unduly obtruded on the reader, 
and the book contains a great deal of sound Christian 
teaching. In particular the presentation of the 
figure of Jesus as loving yet stern, gentle yet virile, 
King and Saviour as well as Comrade and Example, 
is excellently done and is most timely. 


Dr. Simon Ginsburg has written an attractive 
and discriminating sketch of The Life and Works of 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatio, the famous Jew of the 
eighteenth century (1707-1746) who aspired to 
become the Messiah of his people, but who became 
instead the father of modern Hebrew literature 
{Dropsie College, Philadelphia ; $2.50). Luzzatto 
was a genius of incredible energy and amazing 
versatility. His works include writings on the 
Cabbalah, ethics, logic, elocution, rhetoric, besides 
lyrics and the drama. The tragedy of his life was 
that, while essentially a poet, he devoted his 
strength to cabbalistic speculations which, savour- 
ing as they did of dangerous arrogance, provoked 
the Rabbis of his time into a bitter and most un- 
worthy persecution, which shows that the Jews 
could be almost as venomous towards their heretical 
brethren as the Christians could be to the Jews. 
Dr. Ginsburg gives a brief but lucid account of 
Luzzatto’s literary works, which he usefully supple- 
ments by extracts in Hebrew from the letters of 
Luzzatto and the attacks of his opponents, including 
the decree of excommunication. In his curious 


combination of poetical genius and devotion to 
Cabbalism, Luzzatto is at once medizeval and 
modern; but that is only part of the interest of 
this interesting personality and this interesting 
book. 


Fifty Years in Maoriland, by the Rey. James T. 
Pinfold, M.A., D.D. (Epworth Press; 6s. net), 
gives a straightforward and most illuminating 
account of life in New Zealand. The writer does 
not confine his attention, as the title might suggest, 
to the native population, though they are by no 
means overlooked. He discourses most pleasantly 
on the developments which have taken place 
within his lifetime in the political, social, and 
religious life of the country. His narrative is 
brightened by a number of capital anecdotes, and 
it is altogether a very charming and readable book. 


A group of University Methodists banded them- 
selves together as honest seekers after a deeper 
spiritual life. Most of them seem to have originally 
been more or less formal in their religious profession. 
But through the new fellowship one after another 
reached down to something deeper and more real. 
The story, or stories, of these discoveries of God asa 
‘thrilling reality,’ and of the change in their out- 
look as a result, is told in A Group Speaks (Epworth 
Press; 38. 6d. net, in paper covers 2s. 6d. net). 
The book consists of a series of letters written by 
members of the group to one another during vaca- 
tion. They are very impressive, very moving, 
and likely to stir in many seekers a longing for the 
same bright illumination as came to these spiritual 
adventurers. The book is bound to be fruitful 
of great good. 

How a soul in search of light was conducted up 
to the very door of the Roman Church is told in 
A Spiritual Pilgrimage towards the Threshold of 
the Catholic Church, being extracts from an un- 
finished private diary (Longmans; 7s. 6d. net). 
The writer is only at the door when we leave him 
here, but it is obvious that he will very speedily be 
inside. Indeed, this is obvious to any average 
reader on the first page of his diary. Very early 
in the story he tells us he felt a great difference 
between praying in a Roman church and _ praying 
in any other church. The spiritual world im- 
pinged upon his senses there as nowhere else. 
What any one will find it difficult to understand is 
why he did not join up at once. 


There is in America an association which is 
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engaged in publishing text-books for the guidance 
of leaders and teachers in every grade of religious 
education. The writers are carefully selected on 
the ground of experience and skill, and the books 
are written in a somewhat informal fashion. Teach- 
ing Primaries in the Church School, by Ethel L. 
Smither (Methodist Book Concern, New York; 
$1.25), is one of these handbooks, and it is full 
of wisdom presented in an unconventional garb. 
The chapters take the form of conversations between 
people engaged in primary work, and the results 
of study, research, and experience are worked in as 
it were by aside wind. All the problems of primary 
teachers are faced here, and the questions and diffi- 
culties they will meet are raised and solved. The 
book is a fine example of the best kind of help that 
does not simply lay down the law but draws out 
what the writer wishes to convey from actual life 
situations. 


Another volume has been added to the series of 
little books on the religious life of India edited by 
Dr. Nicol MacNicol. It is entitled Without the 
Pale, by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, D.Sc. (Milford ; 
4s. 6d. net). It is a monograph on the Dheds of 
Gujarat, and gives a minute description of the 
course of their life from the cradle to the grave, 
special attention being given to details connected 
with ceremonial occasions. Altogether it may be 
taken as an accurate and interesting account of life 
among the Untouchables, with some account of 
the appeal Christ makes to them. 


A practical exposition of the latest letters of St. 
Paul (as the author regards them) is to be found in 
The Pastoral Epistles for To-day, a handbook for 
students and clergymen, by the Rev. Boyd Vincent, 
formerly Bishop of Southern Ohio (Mowbray ; 
$2.50). There is nothing learned or technical 
about these chapters. The author accepts the 
traditional view of them, and, in the light of his 
own pastoral experience, applies the lessons they 
Suggest to our own Church situation. The exposi- 
tion is simple and sincere, and in its own fashion 
helpful. 


The Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D., has given us a second 
volume of Short Addresses after Evensong (Skeffing- 
ton; 6s. net). They are in most cases by the 
preachers whose sermons composed the first volume, 
and they will be heartily welcomed by those who 
found that volume helpful and inspiring. The 
Sermons are arranged according to the Sundays in 
Trinity, and an admirable feature is a number of 
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addresses at the end of the volume suitable for 
special missions and festivals. 

The Christian's Path Foreshadowed, by the Rey. 
E. H. Rudkin, M.A., B.D. (Skeffington ; 3s. 6d. 
net), contains a series of twenty-five short homilies 
on texts drawn exclusively from the Old Testament. 
In the writer’s view ‘it is important to-day to 
recognize anew how valuable is ancient Jewish 
thought in preparation for the deeper teaching of 
the Gospel.’ The texts are largely from the Psalms, 
and the sermons are full of rich spiritual and de- 
votional teaching. The volume is commended ina 
prefatory note by the Ven. Archdeacon Alston. 


In Prehistoric Man (Stratford Company, Boston ; 
$2.50), by Mr. George S. Duncan, Ph.D., Professor 
of Egyptology and Assyriology in the American 
University, Washington, D.C., we have an excellent 
Introduction to Anthropology. The book covers 
the whole field of man’s development, physically, 
intellectually, and religiously, and is based on the 
latest discoveries and on the findings of the fore- 
most specialists. The varied topics are treated 
briefly, but enough is said to give the reader a clear 
idea of the whole subject. The attitude to Chris- 
tianity and to religion in general is wholly good, 
and there is a most useful section on prehistoric 
religion, dealing with its sources and universality, 
as well as with the primitive ideas on morality 
and immortality. In this respect, especially, the 
book will be found invaluable to ministers and 
teachers, and will be most helpful in schools, colleges, 
and other places of tuition. It is written in a non- 
technical and popular style, so that non-professional 
readers can easily understand it, and there is a very 
full bibliography and index. 


Morning Prayers and Readings for School and 
Family, compiled by Mrs. Guy Rogers (S.C.M, ; 
38. net), will be welcomed by not a few people who 
have laid on them the really difficult duty of con- 
ducting daily prayers in hostels, in schools, and 
even at home. The family altar is neglected often 
because the head of the house, for one reason or 
another, is unwilling or unable to lead the devotions 
extempore. This book contains very carefully 
selected readings from Scripture, followed by brief 
prayers, sometimes with responses, oftener without. 
The compiler has drawn upon many classical sources, 
and some that are not well known, and her good 
taste has made the book one of very real helpfulness. 


An intelligent and well-informed effort to vivify 
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the early years of Jesus has been made in The Little 
Boy of Nazareth, by Edna M. Bonser (S.C.M. ; 


6s. net). The writer is an American, but the book. 


has been ‘dressed’ so as to make it suitable for 
British readers. The reconstruction is in the form 
of stories of what in all likelihood took place in the 
experience of the growing child. The home, the 
school, the city, religious tradition, political, and 
social environment are all sketched in with deft 
touches. In an appendix some excellent expression 
work is suggested for each topic. This kind of 
background-work, if it is to be done at all, must be 
done with restraint as well as faithfully. In our 
opinion the task is done in this book competently 
by one who has steeped herself in the atmosphere, 
and has not allowed her fancy to take the bit in 
its. teeth. Children will learn to know something 
real and true about Jesus from these stories, and 
that is the book’s proper justification. 


If there is one field above another where women 
have made good it is the mission field. There they 
have not only led the most devoted lives, but found 
material for the most fascinating books. Seen 
and Heard in a Punjab Village, by Miss Miriam 
Young (S.C.M.; 5s. net), is a delightful picture of 
North Indian life. Miss Young writes with the 
minute perception of Jane Austen, and with a quiet 
and charitable humour all her own. Sarsuti, the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the two English 
ladies who had come to live native-fashion in her 
village, is a shrewd and lovable person whose 
acquaintance it is a joy to make. This is a book 
which deserves to. be read, not only as a missionary 
book, but for the real insight which it gives into 
the heart of village life in India. 


A life of Jesus that is cast in an imaginative form, 
and written by one of the actors in the drama, is 
something of a novelty. This is done in Simon the 
Zealot, by Mr. John S. Hoyland, M.A., F.R.Hist. 
Soc. (Williams & Norgate; 7s. 6d. net). As the 
title implies, the story is told from the point of view 
of a man who did not at all sympathize with the 
aims of Jesus, who joined the company of disciples 
in the hope and belief that He was to realize the 
patriotic ambitions of the Jewish people, and who 
was only awakened (and converted) after the 
Resurrection. The author has set himself to show 
how Jesus must have appeared to the Nationalists 
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of His day, and how His message must affec 
problems of the same kind in our own day. Ani 
so we have still another book on the political back 
ground of the life of our Lord. All such books ar 
welcome, and this one has a special claim to ou 
attention in that it is written by one who has live 
for long in contact with a modern eastern National 
ism that is essentially of the same nature as tha 
of the Jews. 


Under the title of Js the Christian Chure 
Necessary ? (Williams & Norgate; 7s. 6d. net 
Mr. G. Norman Robbins has sketched his ideal e 
human society. It may be defined as a kind o 
communistic utopia somewhat vaguely conceivec 
He finds the present relation of capital and labou 
totally unchristian, and stresses the principle ¢ 
‘equal availability’ of the world’s material re 
sources. There is nothing new in this, but th 
writer combines with it a high doctrine of th 
Church, which he pictures as a universal societ 
overriding national distinctions and supervisin 
all political, social, and industrial activities t 
bring them into conformity to the will of Chris 
The aim is admirable, but the treatment 1 
diffuse, and it may be doubted whether the write 
sees very deeply into the heart of any of th 
numerous problems, doctrinal and practical, whie 
he handles. 


In his book I am of Apollos (Wiliams & Norgate 
6s. net), the Rev. A. J. Walker, M.A., advances a 
interesting thesis, namely, that ‘behind St. Mark 
Gospel, and incorporated in Matthew and Luk 
is a teaching about Jesus from the standpoint « 
those who, like Apollos, knew only the baptism « 
John,’ and that ‘the content of this primitiy 
teaching is so “set forth in order” by the Synog 
tists that it confirms the Christian position.’ Th 
evidences on which this theory is based are trace 
out with minute care and thoroughness, and muc 
that is fresh and suggestive is said about the rela 
tion of Jesus to John the Baptist. Whether th 
main thesis is established may perhaps be doubtec 
for the clues are somewhat slender, but it must b 
cordially said that Mr. Walker has given us 
valuable and scholarly contribution to the di 
cussion of the synoptic problem, a -contributio 
which none who seriously study that problem ca: 
afford to neglect. 
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Thoughts on Prayer and (Be Divine Jmmanence. 


By EvELYN UNDERHILL, FELLow oF Kinc’s CoLLEGE, LONDON. 


1 


j 

SENATOR Marconi has lately said in an interview, 
hat the discovery and development of wireless 
nay yet give us a scientific basis for prayer—the 
most mysterious perhaps of all man’s powers and 
ictivities. Sir James Jeans suggests a more pro- 
ound analogy, when he tells us in The Mysterious 
Universe that the radiation of every electron 
omposing the physical cosmos is bounded only 
yy the limits of that cosmos. Thus the outpouring 
nd self-giving energies of one such electron can 
ill all space ; and during our whole lives we are 
eceiving and are conditioned by the radiations 
nd influence of countless worlds and their un- 
maginable constituents, falling on us, changing us, 
naintaining us. That is an impressive allegory 
f the universe of spirit, and the unseen forces by 
vhich it is maintained, and gains in significance 
vhen we consider how spendthrift, powerful, and 
ostly is the spiritual radiation of the saints. But 
t is an allegory which seems to imply a view of 
ayer that regards it as a purely human and 
argely a utilitarian activity ; a force which man 
lirects to God; or which, by a sort of holy tele- 
athy, he can exert by his own choice and cost as 
owards his fellow-men. Yet we cannot on this 
asis construct such a wide and rich doctrine of 
Jhristian prayer as shall find a place for its most 
ar-reaching characters and developments. Any 
tudy of it which conceives it mainly, so to speak, 
$ the action of discrete spiritual individuals, 
urely misses its central truth ; namely, the solid- 
rity of that total and supernatural action which is 
rought into existence by the Divine energy and 
xerted by God through and in the corporate 
ctivity of all praying souls. 

For what, after all, is prayer? It is a mutual 
ct, a communion of the created spirit with Un- 
reated Spirit: of the human self, immersed in 
ontingency and succession, with the all-penetrating 
70d who yet transcends contingency and succession 
-in whom, as St. Augustine said, ‘are all moments 
f time.’ It is therefore the religious act par 
vcellence; and rightly understood, should give 
s a clue to all that religion means in the life of 
an. ‘We know in general,’ says Grou, ‘that 
rayer is a religious act; but when it comes to 
raying, we easily lose sight of the fact that it is a 


supernatural act, which is consequently beyond 
our power, and which we cannot properly perform 
without the inspiration and help of grace.’ The 
initiative then, in all genuine prayer, is not human 
but Divine. It is a work of prevenience. And 
next, I think, we must add that this communion 
of spirit with Spirit to which we are mysteriously 
urged, and which more and more dominates those 
lives that are becoming sensitive to God, is pur- 
posive. It always looks beyond itself to some 
further creative goal—great or small, general or 
particular, remote or immediate—to be achieved 
by this collaboration of Divine and human will and 
desire. If we give a sufficiently wide and deep 
content to our terms, this will be found on analysis 
to be true even of the most apparently passive and 
formless prayer of contemplation, which seems to 
the praying soul to be no more than the expression 
of its own thirst for surrender, and merely to place 
it at the disposal of God. For since the ultimate 
goal of the immanent Divine Will must be the 
supernaturalization of all life, and prayer is! a 
sovereign means through which the Divine 
Immanence works, we cannot deny the purposive 
nature of such passive and generalized prayer. It 
is indeed always declared by the mystics to have 
profound effects, which are not limited by its 
transforming action on personality. They regard 
it as the medium of an actual conveyance of life, 
and hence the direct cause of their powers. ‘ This 
prayer, stripped of image and apperception, idle in 
appearance and yet so active, is,’ says Grou again, 
‘the adoration truly worthy of God, wherein the 
soul unites herself to Him in her ground ; the created 
intelligence to Uncreated Intelligence, without the 
intervention of imagination or reasoning or any- 
thing else but a very simple attention of the mind 
and an equally simple application of the will.’ 
Prayer, then, in the most general sense, is from 
the Divine side purposive. Its creative goal, 
however, may be concerned with almost any level 
or aspect of physical or spiritual life ; for the prayer 
of a wide-open and surrendered human spirit 
appears to be a major channel for the free action of 
that Spirit of God with whom this soul is ‘ united 
in her ground.’ Thus it seems certain that the 


energy of prayer can avail for the actual modifying 
of circumstance ; and that its currents form an 
important constituent of that invisible web which 
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moulds and conditions human life. It may open 
a channel along which power, healing, or enlighten- 
ment go to those who need-them, as the watering- 
can provides the channel along which water goes 
to the thirsty plant. Or the object achieved may 
be, as we say, ‘directly spiritual’; the gradual 
purifying and strengthening, and final sublimation 
of the praying soul or of some other particular soul. 
In all such cases, though much remains mysterious, 
the connexion between prayer and result appears 
as the connexion of genuine cause and effect. We 
are plainly in the presence of that which Elisabeth 
Leseur called ‘a high and fruitful form of action, 
the more secure that it is secret.’ On the other 
hand, the prayer may seem to have no specified 
aim ; and this is specially true of its more developed 
forms. As spiritual writers say, its energies may 
simply be ‘ given to God.’ Thus it may do a work 
which remains for ever unknown to the praying 
soul ; contributing to the good of the whole universe 
of spirits, the conquest of evil, the promotion of the 
Kingdom, the increased energy of holiness. Such 
general and sacrificial prayer has always formed 
part of the interior life of the saints, and is an 
enduring strand in the corporate work of the Church. 
When St. Teresa founded the discalced Carmelites, 
it was not to promote the culture of individual 
souls, but in order that the corporate hidden prayer 
of these communities might generate power, com- 
bating in some degree the wickedness she saw in the 
world. It was of this aspect of prayer that Cardinal 
Mercier spoke, when he said in one of his pastorals, 
“Through an ever closer adherence to the Holy 
Spirit in the sanctuary of your soul, you can, from 
within your home circle, the heart of your country, 
the boundary of your parish, overpass all earthly 
frontiers and . . . intensify and extend the King- 
dom of Love.’ 

For genuine prayer in all its degrees, from the 
most naive to the most transcendental, opens up 
human personality to the all-penetrating Divine 
activity. Progress in prayer, whatever its apparent 
form, consists in the development of this its essential 
character. It places our souls at the disposal of 
immanent Spirit. In other words, it promotes 
abandonment to God ; and this in order that the 
soul’s separate activity may more and more be 
invaded, transfigured, and at last superseded by 
the unmeasured Divine action. In Pauline lan- 
guage, maturity of soul is to be gauged by the 
extent in which the Spirit ‘prays in us.’ Such 
deductions from observed experience can only be 
made humbly and tentatively; for one factor, 
God, is largely unknown to us, and the other, the 
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soul, only in_a subjective way. But we may say 
without impropriety that prayer—first incited by 
God’s prevenient action, and then used by Him 
for His creative purpose—is to be regarded from 
man’s side as a movement out towards absolute 
action, and from God’s side as one of the ways in 
which the Divine Immanence works. 


Ms 


It follows from all this that there can be no valid 
and realistic doctrine of prayer which does not 
rest on and involve a doctrine of God: and con- 
versely that no doctrine of God is adequate which 
does not take account, and even very great account, 
of the findings of the life of prayer. We cannot 
separate spiritual practice and spiritual belief 
without reducing the first to a dependence on our 
fluctuating feeling-states, and the second to a 
series of ‘agreed propositions.’ In prayer the 
soul comes nearest the expression of absolute love : 
in belief it ascends by means of symbols towards 
absolute truth. Lex orandi lex credendi is true 
then, perhaps in a far more actual sense than those 
who first made that axiom supposed. On the 
one hand the life of prayer is at least as much an 
established fact in the human world as the life of 
creative art or philosophic thought. It arises 
and develops wherever there is a living sense of 
God. Therefore its witness to reality should be 
accorded the respectful attention due to any ‘ real 
existent.’ The attempts of naturalistic psychology 
to explain it on subjective lines break down before 
any honest and persistent study of its real char- 
acter and achievements. So, too, all efforts to 
account for its existence by reference to the out- 
look and habits of primitive man, evade the real 
issue, and merely describe the puppy without 
reference to the functions of the dog. For prayer 
is rooted in ontology. It is an appeal from the 
successive to the Abiding, without which succession 
has no meaning at all. It is a genuine communion 
with Reality, or nothing. This communion may 
be in its beginnings crude and childish ; directed 
towards such signs and images as mediate the 
Transcendent to the awakening soul. But even 
so, it points beyond the natural scene to the con- 
crete reality and independence of God, His attrac- 
tion, His free and intimate working in human life: 
and marks the first stirrings of the creaturely sense. 
Thus the very existence of the life of prayer— 
adoration, communion, impetration, however naive 
their primitive embodiments—requires for its 
explanation the immanent presence and self: 
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disclosure of this real and actual God, and cannot 
be accounted for in terms of human or natural 
process. 

Moreover prayer, and especially the result of 
prayer, bears its own witness to the character of 
this Immanent God; and corrects the modern 
emphasis on visible Nature as the capital scene of 
His self-disclosure to man. For it leads the self 
nto a level of life wholly other than that of Nature ; 
and shows it the rich and mysterious web of exist- 
nce in spiritual regard. And though this vision 
s far too great for us, and produces by its very 
-adiance the obscurities of faith, still these humbling 
lisclosures which awe and delight us, these glimpses 
of the dark mystery of God, do effect first a puri- 
ication and then an undreamed expansion and 
nlightenment of the psyche; making it more 
supple to the Divine action, more amenable to the 
reative pressure of the Divine life. By that 
nward growth which has been codified as the 
ascending degrees of prayer,’ the human self 
loes more and more transcend the physical. It 
ters more and more into a richer and deeper 
cnowledge of God, a sense of the profoundly pur- 
Josive character that inheres in all the movements 
yf the Spirit; whether realized through circum- 
tances, or obscurely felt in the soul. So that it 
somes at last to the state which, says St. John of 
he Cross, consists simply in this, that ‘the soul 
nust now learn to receive, to let Another act in her.’ 
This means that the knowledge of Divine Im- 
nanence which grows with the deepening of man’s 
ayer is also the knowledge of a Divine Otherness. 
dence the constantly heard modern invitation to 
eek and find God in Nature—that is to say, in 
he physical scene, or rather our ever-changing 
ind often bewildered apprehension of that physical 
cene—may result in actual damage to the deepest 
nterests of religion, if it is allowed to obscure 
he primacy of those revelations of reality which are 
nade only in the deeps of that communion wherein 
he spirit ‘seeks God in her ground.’ ‘ The closer 
. soul approaches God by love,’ says Maritain, 
the simpler grows the gaze of her intelligence, and 
he clearer her vision.’ And this loving approach 
o God Himself, for Himself and for none of His 
vorks, is of the very essence of prayer. 

This intimate connexion between vision and love 
s borne out by experience: as indeed we must 
xpect, if the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit— 
he indwelling of the creature by the Godhead under 
ts attribute of purposive love—be true. The 
nind and soul of a mature man of prayer have 
implified their gaze, and deepened and broadened 


_ a living, acting God. 
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their correspondences with Reality ; and the result 
is seen in a peculiar confidence in the universe, 
a profound and peaceful acceptance of experience 
in its wholeness and not only in purely religious 
regard. Sucha soul, though it may and commonly 
does remain inarticulate as regards its deepest 
findings, knows existence, is aware of the mysterious 
movements and pressure of the Spirit, in a way 
others do not. Because of its humble and dis- - 
ciplined communion with that immanent Spirit, it 
has achieved a flexibility which can move to and 
fro between the inward and the outward ; finding 
in both in the most actual sense the presence of 
It is this loving discernment 
of Reality through and in prayer, this experience, 
which is meant by the phrase ‘ mystical theology ” 
as employed by the great Christian masters of 
the spiritual life. And dogmatic theology, too, is 
necessarily concerned with Truth as seen from this 
angle ; from within the house of prayer, and in the 
state of prayer. For here, within the house, though 
the lighting is dim, and much that we vaguely 
perceive is beyond our comprehension, we do at 
least realize the use of those pipes and chimney- 
pots which looked so queer and disconcerting from 
outside. Our difficulty in giving living content to 
our religious formulas, the dreadful sense of un- 
reality which clings to many of the definitions of 
faith, arise very largely from the fact that we are 
thus viewing from the outside that which can only 
disclose its meaning when seen from the inside. 
For only in prayer, and in that state of soul which 
its practice tends to produce in us, can we know 
in any genuine sense the penetrating energy, the 
glowing splendour, the intimate yet unearthly 
pressure of that Divine Immanence which is the 
conditioning fact of personal religion. And to 
know this is to part company for ever from the 
dilute and sentimental immanentisms of naturalistic 
piety. 

Thus it becomes clear that the theology of prayer 
is closely bound up with the theology of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, it is important to remember that 
when spiritual writers refer in general terms to 
God’s presence in and action upon their souls, 
they are and must be referring to that which the 
technical language of religion defines as the ‘ work 
of the Holy Spirit.’ The abyss of the Godhead is 
unknown to us; and save under obviously inade- 
quate symbols, cannot be thought of by us. Here 
the Thomist distinction between ‘sign’ and 
‘thing’ is experienced by the soul in its extreme 
form. It is the Spirit indwelling and moving 
Creation that we really mean, when we speak of 
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God experienced in prayer. Though the awe and 
rapture of the mystic, dazzled by glimpses of the 
Infinite, may find expression in the most tran- 
scendental language—still he remains a creature, 
subject to creaturely limitations ; and his experi- 
ence of Reality is of a creaturely kind. Thus Grou 
is surely speaking of God Immanent when he says: 
‘The spiritual life is nothing but a commerce, an 
exchange, between God and the soul. God gives 
that He may receive, and receives that He may 
give. The soul does the same. He gives His 
prevenient grace to the soul in Time: He gives it 
unending glory in Eternity. And this grace and 
this glory are a more or less perfect communication 
of God Himself.’ Here we see the mind at work 
bringing together the findings of direct experience 
and the findings of theological thought. Grou’s 
language, harmonizing with that of many other 
mystical writers, indicates that ‘Grace’ and 
‘God’ are not as a matter of fact to be distin- 
guished in experience. Grace is the self-giving of 
the immanent Divine Life. It is a name for the 
generous, personal, manward-tending love and 
will of God. And prayer in its widest and deepest 
sense is the expression of the Godward-tending 
love and will of man. If we relieve both terms of 
their spatial suggestions—of all idea of transit, the 
coming from one place or plane and going to another 
place or plane—and think of this Holy Spirit, as 
St. Thomas says, as God wholly present ‘ every- 
where and at all times,’ we get a fresh vision of 
this double self-giving movement, this ‘ commerce ’ 
of Spirit Uncreate and spirit created—which 1s, 
says Grou, the spiritual life—and of the worth and 
reality of prayer as depending on the degree in 
which it conforms to the conditions of this exchange. 
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‘Man,’ says St. Thomas again, ‘in so far as he is 
moved to act by the Spirit of God, becomes in a 
certain sense an instrument of God.’ And since 
in the life of prayer it is above all God who acts, 
and incites by His pressure man’s activity, it 
follows that in all real prayer — whatever its 
apparent character—the soul acts as the tool of the 
immanent Willand Love. This need not, of course, 
involve any consciousness of the Divine action: 
in fact, the greater the soul’s simplicity and self- 
abandonment, the more that Divine action can 
and will overrule its small conscious activities. 
Every phase and type of prayer—Adoration, Com- 
munion, Impetration, Intercession — must be 
brought under this law. All apparent independence 
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and spontaneity on the soul’s part, all exercise of 
our limited freedom, all acts of will—genuinely ours, 
and most necessary to the soul’s health, as seen 
from the side of the creature—yet depend for their 
very production on the prevenient and overruling 
action of God. It is a chief paradox of the spiritual 
life that its growth in power, its capacity for heroic 
and creative action, advance step by step with the 
realization of its own complete dependence on the 
supernatural : 


Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 


Yet this realization of dependence is saved from 
the limp passivity of the quietists by the fact that 
the Divine action is ever felt to deepen and energize 
the self’s action; transform, absorb, and use it, 
rather than abolish it. The exaggerated language 
of some contemplatives about ‘ceasing to act’ 
seems due to their overwhelming sense of the Divine 
activity: but as a matter of fact we must regard 
their souls as energizing deeply in order to maintain 
this condition of fruitful abandonment to the 
energy of God. There is no such thing as the “ holy 
idleness’ with which they are sometimes charged. 
The two terms cancel each other: for sanctity, 
produced within the created order, can only be 
maintained by a constant tension, a willed sur- 
render, a deliberate adherence of the will to God ; 
which—though successive and perceptible acts 
may not be discerned in it—is none theless an 
action of the soul. This is what appears to be 
meant by the great saying of St. John of the Cross : 
‘ The whole wisdom of the saints consists in knowing 
how to direct the will vigorously towards God.’ 

As we are nearer facts when we think of Spirit 
in terms of will than in terms of thought, so, too, 
prayer is on the whole best understood in terms of 
will and intention. True, in its advanced degrees, 
this will is chiefly manifest in a total movement of 
surrender, a mere placing of the soul in God’s 
hand ; and the further, deep action which results 
from this self-oblation is always felt to be the action 
of God rather than the deliberate action of the soul. 
Hence the external form taken by any one life 
of prayer matters little; except in so far as it 
avails to bring the praying soul into ever more 
complete harmony with the immanent Divine 
Will. And since the vocation of each soul within 
that great symphony differs, we need not be sur- 
prised by the wide diversities or even the apparent 
contradictions in attrait and in practice which are 
found in the world of prayer. 
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Seen from the human side, the energy of prayer 
seems to be exercised mainly in two directions— 
towards God, and towards men. We offer our- 
selves to God both as worshippers and as workmen, 
that our spiritual energy may be used to promote 
His purposes. It is true that many phrases of the 
great masters of prayer, taken alone and out of 
their context, would seem entirely to exclude that 
spiritual action of one soul on other souls for and in 
God, which is the essence of intercession, and would 
make the life of prayer consist entirely in adoration 
and adherence. But this contradiction is only 
apparent: and is simply a vigorous statement 
of the obligation to put first things first. The 
adoring surrender of the soul to God, and even a 
certain union with the immanent Holy Spirit, 
forms the one essential foundation of all inter- 
cessory action. For this depends primarily, not 
on the intensity of our sympathetic interest, our 
psychic sensitiveness or telepathic power—though 
all these may contribute to its effectiveness—but 
on a profound and selfless devotion to the purposes 
of the Divine Immanence. Even in the crudest, 
most naive act of prayer, the soul lays itself open 
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in some degree to that Divine action ; and this 
movement, initiated by God, is completed and used 
by Him. Thus the purposive action of God and 
the soul collaborate in every prayer. ‘ Feelings,’ 
‘experiences,’ and all the rest, fade into in- 
significance before this most solemn privilege of 
men. 

Adoration, then, is required of us as the condition 
of our entry into the supernatural action ; as the 
temper of soul which alone maintains us within it, 
and gives to the praying self that suppleness and 
self-oblivion which make it amenable to the gentle 
impulsions of the immanent Spirit. Thus com- 
munion and collaboration, adherence and inter- 
cession, can never be separated in experience. 
They are the two aspects of that total life of prayer 
of which the key-word is to be fiat voluntas tua. 
Even while it moves, within the action of God, to 
an ever more complete individuation—a discovery 
and fulfilment of its unique task within the mystical 
body of praying souls—this life moves also to that 
profound surrender which places it, in action and 
in contemplation, wholly at the disposal of the 
living charity of God. 


The Murpose of Deuteronomy, CGapter vii. 


By Proressor ApAM C. Wetcy, D.D., NEw CoLiecr, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts chapter is again a unity which deals with the 
relation of Israel to the surrounding nations. Its 
position is that the holy nation must be segregated 
from all others. This was the purpose which 
Yahweh had when He brought it out of Egypt. 
In that great act He separated the people to Him- 
self. In pursuance of this aim the chapter demands 
that these nations shall be put under the ban, and 
specially insists that there must be no connubium 
between the peoples, lest the pure religion be 
corrupted. The subject is developed in an address 
which employs the second singular, but has received 
a few plural additions. Unfortunately, since I 
cannot accept Steuernagel’s, Puukko’s, or Hempel’s 
verdict about these omissions, it is necessary to 
examine them with some care. 

Vv.4>.5 are generally recognized to be 
secondary. Not only are they plural, but they 
include a threat, which is directed, not against 
any neglect of the law about intermarriage with 


foreigners, but against failure to destroy their 
altars and religious emblems. The sentences turn 
the attention away from the main theme of the 
passage, the attitude of Israel to the foreigners 
themselves. V.‘ then forms the conclusion of v.’. 
No Israelite is to accept a foreign girl as wife to his 
son, because that would turn the son away from 
Yahweh, and he would serve or it would cause him 
to serve strange gods.! V.® then clinches the 
matter by the statement that Israel as a people is 
consecrated to Yahweh. 

The mention of the election of Israel led to another 
addition, vv.?: 8, This sentence is not only plural 
in form, but introduces a somewhat irrelevant 
reflection. Vv.® 8b. state that Yahweh chose 
Israel to be a peculiar people, and in pursuance of 
His purpose with it delivered it from Egypt. Israel, 
therefore, should recognize alike the character of 

1 Either read with Sam. LXX 12» for 3p, or with 
Ehrlich point 73y. 
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its God and the character of its relation to Him 
(v.°). The remark that-Israel was chosen because 
of no merit of its own serves to interrupt the close- 
knit connexion of the thought.t How greatly 
Israel is set apart to its God is proved by His 
election of the nation, followed by His act in redeem- 
ing it from Egypt. This Divine act, and no general 
reflection about its consecration, is the ground for 
the nation recognizing what is involved in the 
relation into which Yahweh has brought it to 
Himself. 

Again, I cannot agree with Hempel and Steuer- 
nagel in cutting out vv.2%. They do this, in spite 
of the verses being singular in form, on the ground 
that these dwell on Israel’s duty arising out of the 
relation into which Yahweh has brought it, while 
vv.® #b are content to insist on the Divine faithful- 
ness. Yet in this connexion it was wholly appro- 
priate that both sides of the covenant should be 
emphasized. The writer has given, as the reason 
for a law against intermarriage with foreigners, the 
peculiar relation in which the nation stands to its 
God. Yahweh set it apart by redeeming it from 
Egypt, and brought it into a covenant to which 
He Himself has been faithful. But the covenant 
implies an equal obligation on Israel’s part, and 
it must recognize that Yahweh is not indifferent to 
any conduct which may weaken its consecrated 
character. Hence it is perfectly natural that the 
writer, since he has begun with a specific law which 
he is enforcing, should continue in v.4 with a 
reference to the general law, namely, the huggim 
and mishpatim ® which governed the nation’s whole 
conduct in Palestine, and which aimed at pre- 
serving its distinctive character. When, however, 
he returns in v.12» to the leading thought of the 
Divine faithfulness to the covenant, it is because 
he wishes to develop in the following verses what 
will be the result of such care to a loyal nation. 
But he felt it necessary to state that a nation which 
has been redeemed in order to be consecrated must 
be loyal to this by segregating itself? 

The only other verses which rouse suspicion are 
vv.f., and they present a peculiar question. 

1 Steuernagel cuts out v.§> as part of the addition. 
But he has failed to note that it is singular in form, 
that it connects very badly with the preceding sentence, 
and that it connects excellently, as above, with v.°. 

? With 13 MT MSS and Sam. omit) before nx and 
Gi5e26e. 

’V. 124, however, is secondary. Not only is it 
plural in form, but, while v.11 speaks of a law consisting 
of huqgim and mishpatim, it employs a looser phrase. 
It also emphasizes in a somewhat unnecessary way 
the conditional character of the following promises. 
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Steuernagel, Puukko, and Hempel have all recog- 
nized that they have no connexion with what pre- 
cedes. The preceding section has insisted that 
Israel need not fear the superior power of the foreign 
nations. Yahweh, who delivered it so amazingly 
from Egypt, can and will succour it still. Hence, 
however the conquest be delayed, it is sure and 
will be complete. Into this vv. interject a 
direction as to how Israel shall deal with idols. 
The three scholars, however, are content to call the 
verses secondary, and fail to note certain remarkable 
features about them. In the first place, the verses 
begin with a clause in the plural and continue in the 
singular. Now that is as odd in two verses as in a 
chapter. Again, the opening clause in the plural 
is a direct quotation of the three final words in v.°. 
Finally, the rest of the section does not repeat any- 
thing which was previously commanded, but intro- 
duces an entirely new subject, for it orders the people 
to refrain from converting to their own use the 
precious metals on the heathen idols after these 
have been destroyed. The silver and gold are so 
severely tabu that they may not even be brought 
into Israelitic homes, far less used for private 
purposes. In my judgment the sentence was 
originally a marginal note on v.>. The annotator 
introduced it by repeating the little final clause of 
that verse, so that he began his note by what would 
answer to our ‘in connexion with the burning of 
those images you are forbidden to use the precious 
metals which adorn them.’ But this special regula- 
tion which he quoted was originally second singular 
in its form. It has no parallel in any other law, 
so that it is impossible to decide whence it was 
derived. Originally the note was added to v.®, but 
has been introduced by a copyist in the wrong place. 
The chapter, like the three which precede it, 
envisages the Code as already in existence, since 
it speaks of it as an entity (v.11). It further em- 
ploys, in speaking of the Code, the expression which 
has already appeared in two of those chapters— 
the law, consisting of huggim and mishpatim. 
Naturally, however, it says nothing about the 
Decalogue, because it has to deal with a subordinate 
regulation in the life of the nation, not with the 
fundamental principles of the Yahweh religion. 
Further, the chapter is not only a unity, but an 
independent unity with no close relations to what 
surroundsit. There is a certain relation to chap. 6 
so far as that warns Israel to be on its guard against 
the dangers which may arise through its new 
possessions in Palestine. But the earlier chaptet 
concerns itself with the relation of the people te 
Canaanite property, of which they are supposec 
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to have made themselves the masters. The later 
confines itself to the relation of Israel to the peoples 
and shows itself conscious that the question deals 
with more than merely the Canaanites. An even 
more significant difference, however, is found 
between the two chapters. The writer of chap. 6 
conceives the people to be complete masters of 
Palestine and all its wealth. On the other hand, 
the writer of chap. 7 feels it necessary to reassure 
his co-religionists that they need have no fear of 
the consequences of their following his command. 
Not only does he promise a direct blessing from 
Yahweh in the form of unexampled prosperity to 
their flocks and herds; but he reassures them 
against the possibility of thus bringing on themselves 
the hatred of the other peoples. Yahweh once 
showed the value He set on Israel’s segregation by 
bringing it out of Egypt. He will not fail to pro- 
tect them, should they, in following out the same 
purpose, incur the enmity of those nations. There 
is a difference of atmosphere in the two chapters. 
In one, Israel is dominant, and master in its own 
house : in the other, it needs to be heartened by 
large promises in doing anything which may disturb 
its relation to its neighbours. 

Again, alike in its demand that Israel shall 
rigorously avoid all connubium with the heathen 
and in its command to put these under the ban, the 
chapter goes beyond the terms of the, Code. For 
that can readily conceive the case of an Israelite 
taking in marriage a woman who has been captured 
in war (211014) and, since it lays down regulations 
for this special case, shows that it has no horror of 
the act in itself. And, while the Code orders the 
ban against Canaanite towns which resist the con- 
querors, it commands that those which offer no 
resistance shall be admitted on terms (201978), In 
thus admitting the possibility of an agreement with 
these last, it not only differs from 7?, which forbids 
any such agreement, but it takes a different attitude 
to the foreigner per se. Not only can it contemplate 
the gérim or strangers forming a permanent and 
considerable section of the population, but it is 
careful to commend them to the charity of the 
community, and can even conceive them taking a 
certain share in its worship. 

Chapter 7 is intended to stiffen up the terms of 
the Code in the direction of segregating Israel from 
the heathen. And the character of the two proves 
them to reflect the needs of the religious life of the 
nation in two very different conditions. A strong, 
homogeneous nation, which is full of self-conscious 
vigour and confidence in the religion which has 
formed the strength of its resistance to foreign 
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influence, can rely on its native power to absorb the 
relatively few foreigners who become part of it. 
It does not need to be on its guard against their 
dangerous influence, and may even take measures 
to see that their rights are protected. The Code, 
which belonged to such a time, took the gévim under 
its charge and could be confident that any woman 
whom an Israelite married would adopt the faith of 
her new mate. Its one anxiety was that she must 
be purified from the pollution of her former 
heathenism. When, however, a people’s self- 
consciousness has been broken, and especially when 
the foreign elements within and around it have 
increased in numbers and in influence, it feels 
the need to stiffen up its resistance against absorp- 
tion by its heathen surroundings. 

It may, however, be said that the command to 
put the foreigner under the ban (v.?) implies that 
Israel was in a position which made it able to do 
this. Yet this uncompromising demand not merely 
contradicts the actual situation which followed 
the conquest of Palestine. It also contradicts the 
situation which the author conceives the people to 
occupy toward their neighbours. For his law 
against intermarriage with foreigners implies the 
continued existence of such foreigners in suffi- 
ciently close relation to Israel to make the danger of 
intermarriage a real one. To carry out the ban in 
the sweeping form prescribed here would have left 
no one who could enter a Jewish family and con- 
taminate it. It further implies an attitude of 
bitterness between Israel and the nations which 
would make intermarriage practically impossible. 
Besides, the writer falls away from the idea of the 
ban, when he adds, in closer agreement with the 
actual facts, that the process of conquest will be 
gradual (v.”*). Throughout the passage one is 
conscious of the distinction between the practical 
demand for avoiding intermarriage and the ideal 
conception of an Israel which has purged its land 
from all foreigners and now lives in an impossible 
isolation from the world. 

And this impression is deepened when it is noted 
that the entire emphasis, in connexion with the 
removal of the heathen, is thrown on what Yahweh 
can and will do. The promise is not cast into the 
form of an encouragement to the people, urging 
them to do their part in reliance on the Divine help. 
Elsewhere Moses or Joshua or the nation is bidden 
to be of good heart, because they can do what 
Yahweh bids them do. Here the entire appeal is 
taken to the might of Yahweh. Israel is conscious 
of its feebleness over against the overwhelming 
numbers and strength of its enemies (vv.174), Let 
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it take heart, when it recalls what God can do in 
pursuance of His will towards it. At the beginning 
He purposed to have the nation separate from the 
world and consecrated to His service. He therefore 
broke Egypt, and by His power led His people into 
liberty. What He did once He can and will do 
again, for His purpose is unchangeable. Let Israel 
do what is within its power in connexion with this 
purpose of its God. Let it segregate itself from the 
peoples which are in its land, and refuse to inter- 
marry with them. Then Yahweh will not fail to do 
His part. He will give the conditions which are 
necessary to keep it separate and consecrated to 
Himself. He will break the power of the nations 
and make Israel master of its own life in its own land. 
Did He not do this very thing, when He brought it at 
the beginning out of Egypt ? 

The chapter, accordingly, is late. What it 
demands goes beyond the terms of the Code, 
though its aim is the same, namely, to maintain the 
distinctive religious life of Israel. The conditions, 
too, which it implies are not those of the Code, for 
the nation is weakened and has lost its self-con- 
fidence. It remains to ask whether there is any 
period in the life of the people to which it is possible 
to assign it. 

Now I have recently offered the proof of the 
existence of a movement in North Israel about the 
time of Josiah in the direction of segregation from 
the heathen settlers among whom it had to live 
after the destruction of Samaria.1 It took the 

1 Cf. two articles in 7.A.W., 1929, pp. 130 ff. ; 1930, 
Pp. 175 ff. 
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Wirginibus Mucrisque. 
The Vigil. 


By THE REVEREND R. E. Tuomas, M.A., 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


“A good soldier of Jesus Christ.’—2 Ti 2°. 


Most boys and girls must have seen a picture which 
is called ‘The Vigil.’ It is a picture of a young 
man who is kneeling in church before the altar. 
He is alone, and evidently it is night, for no light 
burns save the altar light. The young man is 
dressed in white, and his strange clothing and 
the locks of hair falling to his shoulders tell us he 
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form of a solemn fast at which appropriate passages 
from the Torah were read. Certain liturgies, which 
were written for this special service, have survived. 
Two of them are found in the Psalter, namely, 
Pss 80 and 44. One of them has been included 
in the miscellaneous material at the close of 
Nehemiah (9'*). In all these appear the same 
features. The people are under the power of their 
enemies in their own land. They seek to preserve 
their nationality and their faith by segregating 
themselves from their heathen neighbours, and by 
refusing to intermarry with them. Nowhere do 
they anticipate a Return. Instead, they seek to 
strengthen their hold on their distinctive faith, by 
separating themselves from the foreigner, by joining 
in the ritual of their fast and prayer, by reading from 
their law. And they trust in Yahweh’s power to 
give them help in their intolerable situation. This 
fast continued at least until the period of the 
building of the second temple, for there is mention 
of a deputation which came from Bethel to Jeru- 
salem to ask whether the men were at liberty to 
discontinue it (Zec 71-). 

The chapter in Deuteronomy belongs to the same 
period and the same movement. It enacts a 
specific regulation, a rule against intermarriage, 
which was to serve the purpose of segregation from 
the heathen. Living now under institutions which 
are not their own, and subject to constant disin- 
tegrating influence from the paganism among which 
they are plunged, the people took the only means 
which remained within their power to preserve 
their distinctive life. 


Study. 


belonged to an age of long ago. In front of him, 
indeed, is the armour of a knight of old, while 
on the altar lies a sword. What is this young man 
doing? What does the picture mean ? 

The picture, I have said, is called ‘ The Vigil,’ 
and this young man is keeping the vigil, or watch, 
which every youth of noble birth had to keep in 
olden times before he could become a knight. It 
carries us back to the customs of the Middle Ages. 
In those days the sons of noblemen might serve 
first as pages when they were but little boys. As 
such they would bear the trains of the dresses of the 
ladies, just as sometimes to-day at fashionable 
weddings we still see little pages acting as train- 
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bearers. Then, when they grew older these boys 
became esquires. They might now accompany 
a knight in the tournaments, keeping bright his 
armour, or carrying his shield, and themselves 
wearing silver spurs and special collars made up 
of a series of links in the shape of the letter 8. But 
when a young man came of age, it was his great 
ambition to become a knight himself. This meant 
a special and very solemn ceremony. 

It is this ceremony which the picture represents. 
First, the young man who would be a knight fasted 
and bathed, and made solemn confession of any 
sins of which he was conscious. Then the vigil in 
church followed, as the picture shows us. All 
night he knelt there alone, offering himself to God, 
with his sword laid upon the altar to signify his 
devotion to God and determination to lead a holy 
life. In the morning he took Communion, and 
then in the presence of the bishop, or priest, he 
pledged himself to protect the distressed, to main- 
tain right against might, and never, by word or 
deed, to stain his character as a knight and a 
Christian. He who heard this vow then touched 
the young man’s shoulder with the sword, after- 
wards binding it and his spurs upon him and saying, 
“Be thou a good and faithful knight.’ Later in the 
day there would be feasting and merry-making, 
and perhaps the new knight would take part in a 
mock tournament. 

All this was long ago, and the days of knightly 
tournaments and knightly chivalry are past. But 
the days of true chivalry are not past, nor the days 
when the world needs those who will give themselves 
to living pure and holy lives. And if our king on 
his throne no longer calls for knights as in the far- 
off days, yet there is an even greater King, Jesus 
Christ, who needs His ‘ good soldiers.’ Is there not 
a time in the lives of us all when we ought to dedi- 
cate ourselves to the service of this King of kings, 
and this in a way as definite and solemn as ever was 
observed by knights of old ? 

Yes, and this giving of ourselves to Christ’s 
royal service must not be in word only. There 
was one other thing which the young man had to 
do in olden times before he could become fully and 
truly a knight. He had to win his spurs. That is, 
he had not merely to dedicate himself in church, 
but he had also to perform some brave or chivalrous 
deed in the world. The story goes that at the 
battle of Crécy, or Cressy, when the English, under 
Edward u11., were fighting against great odds, news 
was brought to the king that his son, the Black 
Prince, was in a tight fix and needed help. ‘Is 
My son wounded or dead?’ asked the king. 
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‘No,’ they answered him, ‘ it is not as bad as that.’ 
‘Then,’ the king replied, ‘leave my son to win his 
spurs.’ And the young Prince, who was but 
sixteen, did a brave deed that day and did win his 
spurs. Indeed, he took as his motto the famous 
words, ‘Ich Dien’ (‘I serve’), which ever since 
has been the noble motto of the Prince of Wales. 

Yes, ‘Ich Dien’ (‘I serve’), that is the motto 
for all true knights of Jesus Christ. It is a motto 
which must not end in words only, but must be 
expressed in deeds of love and service. 


*The Devil’s Snare.’ 


By THE REVEREND DUNCAN FRASER, M.A., 
INVERGORDON. 


‘Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowlers : the snare is broken, and we are escaped.’— 
Ps 124". 

You have all heard about ‘ man-eating’ animals, 
have you not? Many of you, I am sure, have 
looked with wonder and perhaps a little fear at the 
“man-eaters ’ caged behind strong iron bars in the 
Zoo. But how many of you have heard about a 
“man-eating ’ plant ? 

Many years ago a naturalist was in the wilds of 
South America hunting for specimens for a museum. 
One day while he was busy exploring a swamp, 
he heard his dog cry out as if in great agony. He 
ran to the spot from which the sound came, and 
to his surprise he found the dog enveloped in a 
perfect network of what seemed to be long roots or 
fibres. He drew his knife and began to hack at 
the network, when, to his horror, the fibres imme- 
diately curled round his fingers like living things, 
and it required all his strength to tear them away, 
and when finally he did tear them off his hands 
were all red and blistered. 

When he returned to his camp he asked his native 
servants if they knew anything about this strange 
plant, and they replied that it was well known in 
that district and went by the name of ‘ The devil’s 
snare.’ They told him how a certain Englishman 
happened to be out in that very swamp, and feeling 
tired lay down beneath a tree where unknown to 
him there was one of these plants. He fell asleep, 
and when he awoke he found himself enveloped in 
its network, and in spite of every effort made to 
extricate him he perished in its deadly embrace. 

Another of their stories was about an escaped 
convict who took refuge from his pursuers in that 
swamp. After a long and fruitless search the 
pursuers returned home, and it was not till long 
afterwards that his bones were found, white and 
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bleached, in the embrace of the ‘man-eating’ 
plant. 

Now it is not at all likely that we shall ever fall 
into the clutches of that strange plant, though it is 
quite probable that we may see it in our Botanical 
Gardens when naturalists have discovered how to 
grow it in our country. But even in Scotland it 
is possible for us to become entangled in the coils 
of a snare just as terrible as ‘ the devil’s snare’ of 
South America, and the name of that snare is 
Habit. Jam sure you have heard grown-up people 
speak of some one or other as having ‘ fallen into 
the habit’ of doing something, and usually they 
mean something which is not quite right or nice. 
There is a well-known proverb which says that 
‘Habit is second nature.’ Your nature is made up 
of a great many things, but one may put it simply 
by saying that it means your way of doing things, 
and your way of doing things may be changed for 
the better or the worse. Many a cross, bad-tem- 
pered boy grows up to be bright and good and 
courteous; while many a bright, intelligent boy 
turns out later on to be one of those terrible people 
who cause trouble and annoyance wherever they go. 

What is it that changes people like that? It is 
just the kind of habits they have formed. The 
cross, bad-tempered boy has been taught by some 
one to form good habits, and these have taken the 
place of his old nature ; while the bright, intelligent 
boy has fallen into the snare of bad habits, and 
when he reaches manhood he is entangled so firmly 
in their coils that escape is very difficult. 

But there is a way by which we may escape from 
the snare of bad habits. Not long ago I saw a little 
kitten that had fallen into a trap set for rabbits. 
One of its forepaws had been caught in the trap, 
and for a whole day it remained a prisoner, but 
then some one came along, took pity upon the poor 
little creature and set it free. Its paw. was badly 
cut and swollen to twice its normal size, but by 
limping along on three legs it managed to reach 
home, and now it is slowly recovering from its 
adventure. When we are lying caught in the snare 
of bad habits there is One who comes along and 
offers to set us free—the Lord Jesus. The snare 
holds us so firmly that we cannot ourselves break 
it, but He can and does. 

Very often Jesus sets us free by showing us a more 
excellent way of doing things. He lets us see how 
poor our own ways are, and then He says to us, 
“ This is how these things should be done,’ and once 
we have seen His way we are never again satisfied 
with anything else. We look back with horror 
on the old habits that held us bound, and we say in 
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Our soul is escaped as a 
the snare is 


the words of the Psalmist, ‘ 
bird out of the snare of the fowlers ; 
broken,-and we are escaped !’ 


The CGristian Year. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christ in Fiction. 


‘ For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eyewitnesses of hig 
majesty. —2 P 11°, 


Most readers of the Gospels allow that the char- 
acter of Christ is sublime. But beyond the fact 
that it is beautiful hes the question: Is it true ? 
There are critics who contend that its sublimity 
was created by uncritical admirers. Disciples 
heightened goodness into perfection, and then 
ascribed to their own creation the attributes of 
Deity. We who live in a period of great unsettle- 
ment may do well to consider why we are convinced 
that the gospel portrait is a fact and not a fiction. 

1. There is one thing which fiction has never yet 
achieved ; fiction has never yet created a perfect 
character. There are two opposite types of human 
excellence—that which excels in gentleness and 
that which excels in strength. But those opposite 
virtues do not easily unite. Now this is exactly 
what is seen in the character of Jesus Christ. Ti 
our first impression is, How gentle! our second 
is, How strong! And these conflicting qualities 
of love and power are blended together in Him in a 
marvellous proportion. 

Remember the great artist whose painting was 
presented to the nation on condition that it should 
be hung beside the masterpiece of a celebrated 
predecessor. Reflect on that fearless challenge of 
comparison ; think of the consciousness of power 
therein implied. And then ask whether there is 
any character in fiction fit to be set side by side 
with the gospel masterpiece. Why is it that the 
evangelists alone have produced the ideal of a perfect 
man? Moreover, the distinction of the gospel 
character does not only consist in the perfection 
of its human graces. It consists further in the 
intensity ofits religion. It isa character which can 
only be described as the Son of Man, who was also 
the Son of God. It is a conception which is per- 
fectly unique. For it represents how Deity would 
behave under human conditions. Is there any 
work of fiction which has ever succeeded in such 
an enterprise as this ? 

2. Let us remember the use which imagination 
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as made of the gospel character down the cen- 
uries. Think of the Apocryphal Gospels far back 
1 the primitive days. The Golden Legend, versified 
y the American poet, illustrates for English readers 
yhat Christ became in fiction. And what are 
he characteristics of the Apocryphal Christ? He 
; reduced from the unutterable moral sublimity 
f the evangelists to an inferior third-rate figure, 
yhose personality could never have uplifted any 
ne. There is no conscience-moving power in this 
vork of fiction. 

When we pass from the Apocryphal legends to 
he great devotional writers of a later time, who 
Iso bring Christ into their works and make Him 
peak, we pass indeed into an atmosphere very 
ofty and refined, but yet beneath the level of the 
vangelists. St. Bonaventure in his Life of Christ 
as done a daring thing. He invented a long 
rayer for Christ to say in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. Pious student as he was of the words of 
christ, he could not rise to that occasion. No one 
vould mistake Bonaventure’s production for a 
‘enuine utterance of his Lord. Far higher than 
3onaventure’s imaginings stands 4 Kempis and 
he Imitation. Those unearthly conversations be- 
ween God and the soul are filled with intense de- 
‘otion and sublimity, and yet it is not possible to 
eel that they are precisely what Christ Himself 
vould say. There is a medieval and monastic 
tamp upon them. They are marked with the 
imitations of the author’s time and place. And if 
‘ven men like these have failed to invent new 
ayings of Jesus Christ, no wonder if our Puritan 
yoet failed still more. The failure of Milton is 
conspicuous. He ignores the Christology of St. 
Paul. He could not in the least appreciate St. 
John. He reduced our Lord to a mere humani- 
arian figure. It is commonly agreed that Milton’s 
Satan is more convincing than his Christ. That 
>stimate is surely true. 

3. What men in our time desire to know is not 
0 much how Christ conducted Himself in the 
impler life in Galilee many centuries ago, but 
ather how Christ would behave in the complex 
ife of to-day. The desire to answer this question 
1as created a literature of its own. It has given us 
such books as In His Steps and If Christ came to 
Shicago. Would it not fairly represent the im- 
gression such works have made to say that when 
we closed them we thought—Well, yes, probably 
f Christ were placed in that predicament He would 
say something like that and do something of that 
<ind ? But He would do it on a far sublimer level, 
ind in a perfectly inimitable way. The social 
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reformer desires to transfer Christ from the first 
age into this, but is not able to sustain our Lord 
under changed conditions on the same unearthly 
heights as the gospel places Him. 

Christ has been often introduced into modern 
poetry and romance. Take those two well-known 
poems The Light of Asia and The Light of the World. 
Whether or not the one reproduces the Buddhist 
ideal, most assuredly the other does not reproduce 
the ideal of the Christian Gospels. It does nothing 
more than versify selected fragments of Christ’s 
teaching, while vital elements in the Divine original 
are altogether set aside. The great poets in the 
nineteenth century scarcely ever invent a speech 
for Christ. The greatest of them tells us the story 
of Lazarus and lets St. John the Evangelist speak 
in The Death in the Desert. Christ is the subject 
of their noblest thoughts. But Christ Himself is 
not impersonated in their poems. That popular 
romance Ben Hur, with its realistic story of the 
leper’s fate, brings in the Figure of the Christ simply 
to repeat the gospel sentence, ‘I will—be thou 
clean.’ But when that mighty word is spoken, 
Christ is at once withdrawn. And why? Partly, 
no doubt from reverence, but partly also from a 
wholesome sense of limitation. Three well-known 
illustrations of this reserve have appeared in 
recent years. The Russian writer Andriev, in 
Judas Iscariot, tells the story of the Passion and of 
the traitor going mad. Judas speaks, is voluble, 
incoherent, raging—page after page is filled with the 
ravings of lunacy. But Christ? Christ is kept 
in the background, silent all through. A second 
work was by an Englishman. It is called Good 
Friday: A Tragedy. Here Christ speaks a few words 
borrowed from the Gospels. But nothing more. 

Still more significant is the treatment of our 
Lord in Christ in Hades. The gifted author of 
those melodious lines follows Christ in imagination 
through the regions of the departed. He tells 
us how the dead assembled round the wondrous 
Figure, keenly aware that He is not as they ; how 
they waited wistfully to hear Him speak; how 
they made pathetic and piteous appeal, how they 
fell to calling Him by sweet human names. And 
He—how did He answer them? Ah! there was 
the poet’s perplexity. With all his genius, he could 
not imagine it. Christ in Hades does not utter a 
solitary word. 


Seeing He stirred not once, they wandered off, 


Then to despair slowly dispersed, as men 
Return with morning to the accustomed task. 
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The Evangelists were not competent to create the 
ideal which the Gospels contain. Is it credible 
that these men, with their most imperfect style, 
nevertheless had the power to imagine what all the 
genius of the cultured ever since has failed to con- 
ceive? We are driven by force of facts to the 
conclusion that what the Evangelists had no power 
to invent, they were able to report. ‘That which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we have 
beheld, and our hands have handled, concerning the 
Word of life . . . that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you’ (x Jn 1°3).4 


FourTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The New Commandment. 


“A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ — 
Jn I GhAe 35. 


1. The nature of the commandment. What was 
there so peculiar in the nature of the commandment 
that Jesus described it as mew? It was not His 
first mention of love as a Christian duty. But the 
love here enjoined was something other and more 
than any He had hitherto taught. As the context 
shows, it is the circle of the disciples to which the 
Master is now confining His regard, and it is about 
their mutual relation that He is now concerned. 
Their love as brethren (philadelphia) is to be, not a 
contradiction or exclusion, but a concentration and 
intensification of their love as men for their fellow- 
men (philanthropia). 

When Jesus called His disciples to be with Him 
as His daily companions, He took the first step 
towards the formation of the Christian society ; 
but the common bond was attachment and devotion 
to Himself. The withdrawal of His visible presence, 
and all that it meant for the company of His 
followers, necessitated the provision of another 
motive and means of unity, in order that the society 
not only might be preserved as it had hitherto 
been, but might even make progress in becoming 
more completely one. On the one hand, the 
memory of what Jesus had been, taught, and wrought 
must be kept vivid, and the expectation of His 
return in power and glory intense; on the other 
hand, the hostility of the world around must be 
dared, and its persecution must be endured in 
bearing witness to the Risen and the Returning 
Lord. For so great a trust and so hard a task 
isolated individuals would have been altogether 

1W. J. Sparrow Simpson, The Revelation of God, 55. 
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insufficient ; only a society held closely and firml 
together could avail for such a burden and such 
battle. : 

While the Christian Church even in the Apostoli 
Age fell far short of perfect obedience to the perfec 
teaching and example of Jesus, yet this command 
ment of love was recognized and obeyed. No 
only do we find it echoed again and again in th 
First Epistle of John (310-14 414), and brotherly lov 
represented as the distinctive feature of the Christia: 
community in contrast with the hostile world 
but a very practical application was given to it i 
what has been described as the communism of th 
Jerusalem fellowship (Ac 4%). Paul wrote th 
hymn of love in 1 Co 13, which, as the connexio! 
with the preceding chapter shows, referred to th 
fellowship of believers within the Christian Churck 
In his comparison of the Christian society to | 
living body, he is not describing an ideal altogethe 
unrelated to actuality, for the presence and th 
power of the Holy Spirit were realized in a Koinonta 
a community of life, a participation in commo: 
gifts, a mutual service. It was in the communio: 
of the Holy Spirit that the new commandment wa 
fulfilled in the Apostolic Church. As the Chure! 
grew in numbers the closeness of the fellowshi 
could not be maintained ; and yet as late as th 
end of the second century (in A.D. 190) Tertulliai 
testifies to the fact that the heathen world bore it 
unwilling witness, ‘See how these Christians lov 
one another.’ 

2. The new commandment not only commend 
itself to the conscience by its nature, it makes it 
appeal to the heart by its reason. It is the lov 
of Christ which constrains the brotherly love o 
Christians. In presenting as its motive His ow1 
love to His disciples, ‘because I have loved you 
that ye also love one another,’ Jesus reveals Hi 
secret. He shows the meaning, worth, and aim o 
all His dealings with His disciples, of all His teachin; 
and training of them. There was a restraint an 
reserve in the relation of Jesus to His disciples i 
His earthly ministry which might lead us to mis 
understand its character apart from such revealin; 
moments and utterances. Terms of endearmen 
were seldom on His lips; His disciples woul 
never have thought, as mystics of a later age evel 
dared to do, of searching the Song of Songs fo: 
epithets to apply to Him. Yet what a glimpse int 
His heart is given us in the saying about Hi: 
disciples: ‘ Behold, my mother and my brethren 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the sam 
is my brother, and sister, and mother ’ (Mk 3** 3°) 
We shall not understand that saying aright if w 


ap 


uppose that Jesus appreciated natural relation- 
hips less than other men. He so spoke because 
de appreciated spiritual relationships so much 
nore than these have ever been by other men. 
Love, then, had been the motive of all His teach- 
ng and all His training. He did desire and expect 
ove towards Himself. But the love He sought was 
10 narrow, selfish attachment to His person, but 
ather a participation in His purpose, an absorption 
n His spirit, a submission to the same Divine will 
is He so constantly and absolutely served. He had 
oved His disciples, not that they might love Him 
n any such individualist affection, but that they 
night love one another, in a social devotion. 
3. The reason for the new commandment is the 
ove of Jesus for His disciples; but the love en- 
oined on them has also its reason; and that is 
lisclosed in the purpose of the new commandment 
tated in the thirty-fifth verse. The love of the 
lisciples to one another will be a sign and proof 
Mf their relation to Himself. Here Jesus speaks 
f all men, while in the seventeenth chapter He 
peaks of the world; while the terms are not 
trictly synonymous, they are practically equiva- 
ent. Accordingly there appears here a thought 
yhich runs through the high-priestly prayer. Jesus 
rays for Himself, for His disciples, for the world. 
dere He also sets His relation to His disciples, and 
heirs to one another, in the widest context, In 
lescribing the issue of their obedience to the new 
ommandment as the knowledge of them as His 
lisciples, Jesus does not mean merely that the fact 
Mf such a relationship to Himself will be admitted ; 
He surely means that in His disciples the revelation 
9 God found by man in Him will be continued, 
ind so through them men will have the opportunity 
ind the inducement to come into the same relation- 
hip with Himself. His love for His disciples, and 
heir love for one another, have as an end the spread 
yf love among all mankind. His individual love 
ind theirs alike have a universal intention: it is 
10t exclusive, but expansive. 
4. This new commandment of Jesus is a judgment 
of, and a challenge to, Christendom. In the early 
enturies it was obeyed in such measure as to 
mpress even the hostile world ; but during many 
enturies the Christian Church has represented to 
he world discord rather than unity. What quarrels 
more bitter have there been than theological 
lisputations ? What hatred more fierce than 
ectarian antagonism? What persecutions more 
dersistent than those of heresy by orthodoxy ? 
Even the memorial feast—symbol not only of the 
ter’s dying love, but also of the disciples’ 
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fellowship in remembering His death—has become 
a bone of contention, and not a bond of union, 

How is the discordant Christendom to be brought 
to harmony? Only in Christ’s own way. It is 
love which alone is a bond in which there is no 
bondage. It is not a common creed, code, ritual, 
or polity that can restore unity, which is not 
uniformity, but admits diversity. It is very 
doubtful whether one universal ecclesiastical 
organization would be a benefit to mankind ; for 
it would probably exalt authority, and repress 
freedom ; it would aim at fixity, and shrink from 
progress. Those who are so possessed by the desire 
for visible unity in such an organization forget that 
love can make itself visible to all men apart from 
any such means. Charity, tolerance, sympathy, 
co-operation are all possible without uniformity. 
We must move beyond by rising above all sec- 
tarianism. We must welcome as a Christian 
brother, and be ready to join in the fellowship of 
the Lord’s Supper with every man who confesses 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. We must go 
hand in hand with men of all denominations in 
making our own land in all its institutions and 
relations thoroughly Christian. We must fight 
with them shoulder to shoulder in the battle of 
the Lord against heathenism. The disciples were 
made loving only by the love of Christ, so the unity 
of Christendom depends on its union with Him. 
Only as He abides in His Church, and His Church 
in Him, will it be one, even as Father and Son 
abide in oneness (Jn 1770. 21)1 


Firth SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Universal Quest. 


‘We would see Jesus..—Jn 1271, 


On several occasions during the earthly ministry 
of Jesus we find Him coming into touch with re- 
presentatives of the world beyond the boundaries 
of Judaism. Butamong the incidents in the Gospels 
which suggest a larger mission than a ministry to 
Israel alone stands out pre-eminently St. John’s 
story of the Greeks who came up to the feast at 
Jerusalem with an earnest desire to see Him. That 
some rumours of His strangely unique person and 
character had reached themisclear. Had they some 
programme to suggest, or did they want to invite 
Him to come and preach to a wider and more sym- 
pathetic audience than He had found among His 
own people? Whatever their intention, their 
coming kindled in the mind of Christ a vision of 

1A. E. Garvie, The Master's Comfort and Hope, 27. 
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universal human desire, and of Himself as the 
answer to it. ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself.’ That was the sovereignty to which the 
Cross would admit Him. 

1. Was Christ right, or was this but His dream ? 
Is there, as a fact, in the hearts of men this desire 
to see Him? ‘We would see Jesus.’ It is the 
cry alike of the saint of ripe experience, and of the 
beginner in the spiritual life who only dimly knows 
that Christ is the source and giver of life eternal. 
It is the cry of the broken man who has travelled 
into the far country and longs to return to God. 
It is the cry of the puzzled man who feels that 
Christ is fading from him. It is the cry of the 
hopeful man who is beginning to see all that Christ 
will be to him when he finds Him more fully. And 
this desire for Christ, so conscious and clear to 
itself, which knows what it wants and in its own 
fashion sets out to seek it, is not the only way in 
which the quest of St. John’s Greeks is to be traced 
still among us. There is the unconscious cry of all 
lives, whatever quest they are bent upon, and 
travelling along whatever road of thought and 
endeavour and purpose and aspiration. The 
successful man of business standing at the summit 
of ambition knows that there is a void in his soul 
which no prize of wealth or position can fill and 
satisfy. The happy man who has surrounded him- 
self with all that the world can give him—there are 
times when his spirit, confined in its cage of earthly 
happiness, struggles to be free that it may soar to 
a higher joy. The pleasure-seeker, as he exhausts 
the resources of selfishness by employing every 
faculty in the endeavour to please the jaded senses, 
shudders as he sees that he is sitting at a table 
where the spread banquet is less and less able to 
minister contentment. The thinker exploring the 
secrets of truth is growingly conscious that he has 
not discovered the key to unlock the hidden 
mysteries. The man of action loses his zest for 
doing, and is haunted by the higher craving to be 
and to see. Behind all that they think or do or 
love or seek for is a deep persistent hunger for 
something higher. 

_ Christianity offers itself to men conscious of its 
power to speak to a universal desire and to give the 
answer to a universal quest. The question is often 
asked, ‘ What is Christianity ? ’ and to that question 
there are many answers. All Christian experience 
replies, ‘ Christianity is Christ.’ It is a religion ; 
but its distinctive characteristic is the message 
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of the personal Saviour, Christ. It implies a creed 
but its basis is the revelation of a Person. I 
becomes an ethical system; but its controllin 
principle is devotion to Christ. It lives as : 
Church, but its bond of fellowship and its vita 
secret are Christ. 

Robert Blatchford writes: ‘We must get rid o 
the idolatry of Jesus before we can get rid of th 
power of this Christianity to delude the minds o 
men.’ ‘ This one thing,’ writes Archbishop Benso: 
of his revered schoolmaster, Prince Lee, ‘is th 
first and last thing we learned of him, that th 
personal friendship of Jesus Christ our Lord wa 
the gift which God was incarnate to bestow on ever: 
man who sought it.’ ‘ This is the will of him tha 
sent me,’ said Christ Himself, ‘ that every one tha 
seeth the son and believeth on him should hay 
eternal life.’ And so in an experience which knit 
up the Christian generations into a unique spiritus 
unity, there has been, there is, a new strang 
blessedness for those who can 


Gaze one moment on the Face, whose beauty 
Wakes the world’s great hymn ; 

Feel it one unutterable moment 
Bent in love o’er him ; 

In that look feel heaven, earth, men, and angels 
Distant grow and dim ; 

In that look feel heaven, earth, men, and angels 
Nearer grow through Him. 


2. To those who see Christ thus, the one an 
only failure that matters is the failure to respon 
to that vision when it is offered. The real traged 
of life is to be blind to Jesus. There was a pictur 
by Mr. Dicksee exhibited in-the Academy some year 
ago, and familiar now in print upon the walls o 
English homes, with the title ‘The Two Crowns 
Clad in glittering armour and wearing his jewelle 
crown, a king rides his white charger in royal pre 
gress through the city streets, while maidens scatte 
flowers before him. Regardless of all else, his up 
lifted eye is turned toward a Crucifix which hang 
by the wayside, and gazes upon the image o 
Christ in His Passion with His crown of thorns whic 
overshadows Him, strange contrast to the pageantr 
of his own regal magnificence! It happene 
that one stood looking at that picture, and as h 
tried to take in its lesson overheard the comment 
of the passing crowd which thronged the picture 
gallery on that summer day. ‘ Who painted it ? 
asked one to whom its chief interest was the per 
sonality of the artist. ‘What is it worth? 
asked another, whose eyes were blinded to th 
painted message by calculations about its marke 
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value. ‘What exquisite colouring!’ said a third, 
who saw only beauty of design and brilliancy of 
xecution. At last one came by, and in a low, 
wushed voice said to a friend, ‘ What a contrast !’ 
ind he alone saw the picture and had a vision of 
ts meaning. 

It is only the scholar who can read the faded 
sharacters on the strip of papyrus ; other men see 
jut a scrawl of meaningless hieroglyphics. To 
many Christ is but a literary figure, or an historical 
sroblem, or an inexplicable influence ; they have 
1ot the vision of what He is. Christ was veiled to 
he Pharisee because of his self-righteous pride: 
He was veiled to the Sadducee because of his 
letermined scepticism: He was veiled to Herod, 
hough he had desired for a long time to see Him, 
or he saw Him only through the blinding mist 
yf his arrogant lusts. And so, because Christ is 
he eternal antithesis to sin and self-assertion, the 
world which knows so much about Him still knows 
Him not, though its heart is unsatisfied. 

3. There are two questions which claim an 
uswer as we think of the quest for Christ. First, 
where and how can we gain the vision ? 

Even from His Church Jesus was hidden till He 
lied and rose again, and the full meaning of His 
message was obscure till it stood out large and 
uminous in the light of His Cross and Resurrec- 
ion. Speculate about Jesus, make Him a mere 
theological thesis, admire Him only as the supreme 
eligious philosopher, and we will not see Him. 
But kneel at His Cross, and hear His ‘ It is finished,’ 
and yield our souls to Him, and to us with all His 
saints there will come the Epiphany of Himself, 
the one unveiling which makes God real, and brings 
redemption within the range of practical experience, 
a gift to possess and a life to live. 

And then, what is the price to be paid for that 
vision? It is twofold. First, Search. ‘Seek ye 
my face . . . thy face, Lord, will I seek.’ Desire 
and longing must pass into earnest and believing 
quest. If we would see Christ we must seek Him. 
[t is an old road, and the only one, the road of secret 
prayer, the road of reading His Scriptures, the 
road of worship; a road plain but not easy, for 
it leads away from fashionable self-assertion to 
the low door of self-humiliation. It is wet with 
the tears of generations of penitents, but it leads 
to Jesus, and that is everything. | 
First, Search, and secondly, Surrender. ‘I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
sempre of Christ Jesus my Lord.’ Those deep 
words of St. Paul take shape in the Imitation: ‘If 
q should give all his wealth, yet it is nothing ; 
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and if he should outwardly express great repentance, 
yet it is little ; and if he should be of great virtue, 
and very fervent devotion, yet there is much 
wanting, to wit, one thing, and that most necessary. 
That leaving all he forsake himself and go wholly 
from himself.’ 1 


SIxTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Downfall of David. 


“And David’s anger was greatly kindled against the 
man; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the 
man that hath done this thing shall surely die: . . . 
because he had no pity. And Nathan said to David, 
Thou art the man.’—2 S 125’, 


King David had every quality that makes a 
man admirable to his acquaintances and an idol 
to the crowd. He had strength, beauty, talents, 
courage, address, chivalry, kindliness. He was 
as unassuming as he was audacious. And he 
had a signal genius for friendship, and the power 
to arouse impassioned loyalty. 

We need in justice to recall these very noble traits 
in the character of David, and to realize his essential 
honour, if we are to appreciate aright his terrible 
fall. The horror of this incident of squalid intrigue 
and murder lies in the fact that so honourable and 
decent a man as David should be flung by a sudden 
wave of lust into such a crime. 

The morality of that day, with its plurality of 
wives and concubines, gave free rein to a man’s 
desires.. But there were order, legality, and a 
certain mutual regard in these relationships. 
David was clearly a man of pretty inflammable 
temperament; no thought of ascetic restraint 
ever entered his head. But he was fair-minded 
and generous in the ordinary dispositions of his 
life, and in his normal senses he would have shrunk 
from such treachery against Uriah. But in the hot 
fit of passion even a noble nature will deceive itself 
with every sort of worthless excuse and subterfuge, 
unless it has been sternly disciplined in self-control. 
There came a relaxed and indolent hour on his 
palace roof one summer afternoon when an un- 
expected vision of beauty gave play to the lust 
of his eyes. David lingered and gloated over it, 
with the itch of desire that invades an empty, idle 
moment when the will is slack and the conscience 
drowsy. He was in the reckless grip of lust before 
he knew it; and alas! he had a king’s power 
of self-indulgence. And David the magnanimous, 
David the splendid, dauntless and forgiving prince, 

1F, B. Macnutt, The Inevitable Christ, 67. 
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became the adulterer, the crafty, mean intriguer, 
the murderer of a brave and loyal lieutenant. 


Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on ; 
Which sits there since the earth was curs’d 
For Man’s transgression at the first ; 
Which, living through all centuries, 
Not once has seen the sun arise ; 
Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 
The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always—whitherso the stone 
Be flung—sits there, deaf, blind, alone ;— 
Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master’s stroke, 
And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 
And the seed of Man vanish as dust :— 
Even so within this world is Lust. 


That magnificent passage from Rossetti’s Jenny 
chills and sobers us all. We know how true is his 
figure of the loathsome toad lurking hidden within 
us. And it is wholesome for us to be reminded of 
it in such sombre and doomful words. But there 
is a gospel which Rossetti does not utter. He does 
not discriminate between the ineradicable physical 
desire, God-given in every man, and the uncon- 
trolled fling of it upon selfish ends which turns it 
into sinful lust, toad-like and abominable. Desire 
remains eternal; but the Master’s stroke may 
surely liberate it into wholesome sunshine without 
waiting for the pulverizing blow of death. 

God’s will is in the natural passion, but it is in 
the moral forethought, too, which governs the 
passion to just and wholesome ends. Natural 
desire is of God and not of the devil, and we cannot 
annul it. If, Manichee-like, we look upon it as of 
the devil, and try to extirpate or suppress it, we 
do but drive it into obscure corners of our nature, 
whence it works its subtle derangements upon us. 
But, if we see it as a power of God in us, we can 
guide and liberate it into spiritual and open-hearted 
affections, making it a sacrament of life to our 
salvation. We mortify its base growths only by 
vivifying its noble growths. We cast out lust by 
love alone. We need to catch the glowing delights 
of love in the loyal wedding of a mate ; or, diffusedly, 
in the unselfish service of mankind, in friendship, 
in happy play with children, in all the eager pleasures 
of an alert imagination. 


Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; 
Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 
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Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 


But no abstract statement of the truth—not even 
from Shakespeare’s lips—will convince us, unless 
we are feeling and enjoying the positive delights 
of a desire that has been lifted on to spiritual levels. 
Hence the enormous need of an environment 
which shall engage us all, and especially the young, 
with idealistic pursuits toward health, beauty, and 
philanthropy. All too soon in youth we are given 
this heady steed of passion to ride, and we may be 
tumbled a good deal before we get the mastery. 
Success is no doubt furthered by the wholesome 
outlet of our energies, physical, imaginative, 
affectional—in sport and art and friendship. But 
we need more than this for security. We need the 
glowing admiration and awe of a great faith. For 
there will be an element of sheer battle now and 
then, and we are armoured for those fights only 
by a consuming love of God. 

We live in a world of strain and temptation, a 
world which brings its dingy tragedies before us 
day by day. How pathetic are the closing passages 
in David’s life, which began amid such brilliance ! 
Fratricidal war and undutiful rebellion bring the 
old king with sorrow to the grave. We see him, 
like Lear, ‘a poor, infirm, weak and despised old 
man,’ going in flight from Jerusalem with the 
curses of Shimei ringing in his ears. For his own 
example had been followed up by lesser men, and 
chaos threatened the land; just as Guinevere’s 
sin with Lancelot was followed by the sin of Tristram 
and Isolt ; and others ‘ drawing foul example from 
fair names, sinn’d also,’ till the whole fair structure 
of King Arthur’s dream went toppling down to 
ruin. 

David was brought to penitence, indeed. We 
see him a broken, humbled man, ready to forgive 
all others because he cannot forgive himself. A 
very noble dignity shines out in his penitent old 
age. But sin costs very dear, and its effects are 
very stubborn to remove. Be sure our sins will 
find us out. And many a man will find here no 
scope for his repentance, though he seek for it 
with tears. Some such thought as this seems to 
underlie the message of the prophet Nathan. He 
allows that David’s penitence must mitigate to 
some degree the consequences of his sin, but the 
doom of it cannot be wholly annulled. The prophe 
is represented as foreseeing such doom in the 
death of his child. The child did die, as undesir 
children born in shame and fear are most apt to do. 
But David could make amends in some measur 


and labour to straighten out the sorry tangle as 
far as might be. And for the sake of his repentant 
efforts he should not be utterly crushed into ruin 
and despair. 

The famous fifty-first psalm was assuredly not 
written by David, but it was not inappropriate for 
a later age to attribute it to him. For he was 
certainly a man sincere in his repentance, and he, 
for one, learnt the good news: ‘A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou shalt not despise’ ; 
he could even lay hold upon the hope that ‘ Thou 
shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ 
‘There is an earlier psalm, the thirty-second, which 
some Biblical scholars have claimed to be a com- 
position of David’s. But it strikes a note of such 
cheerful escape from the sense of guilt that it is 
hard to imagine David writing it. ‘ acknowledged 
my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not 
hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
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the Lord ; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
sin.’ Something of that blessedness David no 
doubt felt, even though he did not arrive, perhaps, 
at so complacent a sense that all was well as the 
psalmist expresses. He did acknowledge his sin ; 
and such confession is the beginning of all happy 
absolution. 

It is easy for us to assume righteous indignation 
at this story of David’s crime, and pour out a 
sneering scorn upon those who speak of him as 
“a man after God’s own heart.’ He might well 
be called so in his hour of promise, ay, and in his 
hour of remorse. It were better for us to remember 
our Lord’s satiric thrust about the mote and the 
beam, lest we should be found the objects of some 
later Nathan’s parable, and should stagger before 
the accusing finger and the thundering word, 
‘Thou art the man !’1 

1L, Johnson, The Legends of Isvael, 229. 


Grom he Jnelitufum Budaicum. 


By THE REVEREND O. S. Rankin, D.Litr., SornrE, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


Or recent studies claiming attention from the 
student of the religious history and philosophy of 
Judaism, the publication, under the auspices of the 
Institutum Judaicum of Berlin, of ‘Stages of 
Development of the Jewish Religion’ (Entwick- 
lungsstufen der jiidischen Religion —Topelmann, 
Giessen, 1927) is of particular importance. With 
the exception of a preliminary article by the gifted 
scholar, the late Professor Gressmann, the book 
consists of lectures from adherents of Judaism 
itself. Each lecture is a useful introduction to its 
own department of study and investigation, while 
together they give a comprehensive view of the 
growth of Judaism in its various periods and 
aspects. 

(1) Gressmann describes the Mosaic religion as 
having its roots in the historical event of the defeat 
of the Egyptians, as being a religion of covenant 
and choice (Wahilreligion) with the moral ideals of 
nomadic civilization. At this time there were no 
State, no taxes, no money, no proprietors of land. 
Worship was without temple or image. Priests 
and altars of Jahve were rare. The occasions on 
which the religion of the race found highest expres- 
sion were the days of market and festival, when the 


House-father or war-leader sacrificed, and the people 
ate flesh. 

Established in Canaan, Israel the Nomad became 
Israel the Peasant, and his God underwent a similar 
change. Jahve becomes the Baal who sends rain 
and fruitfulness, and possesses himself of the high 
places of the Baalim, with their holy stones and 
pillars and the rites associated therewith. Even 
such a practice as the offering of the first-born 
appears. Barriers in faith and practice, separating 
the people of Jahve from the people of the land, 
have fallen, except the tradition of the Mosaic 
past, its moral heritage, and of the rough purity 
of the custom and law of the desert experience. 

Certain groups in Israel—Rechabites, Levites, 
Priests, and Prophets—opposed the gradual absorb- 
ing of the religion of Jahve by that of Baal, but 
only when their spiritual energy became embodied 
in the great literary prophets could opposition 
rise to victory. The spiritual significance of the 
teaching of these prophets is that, for them, God 
and goodness, morality and piety, are one. God 
is He beside whom there is no other. His purpose 
and thought embrace the destiny of the nations as 
of Israel. Isaiah even draws a picture of all the 
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nations pilgrimaging that they might bring law 
from Jerusalem. This prophetic idealism represents 


the rallying-point in Israel’s history, and the 


literary prophets may be regarded as the phalanx 
which retrieved the fortunes of Jahvism in its 
severest conflicts. The successes of the Assyrian 
armies, indeed, made history repeat itself, restored 
the worship of Baal, spread the finer Assyrian 
modes and customs. King Manasseh was pro- 
tagonist of these changes. Assyrian deities become 
guests in the House of the Lord, the cults of the 
‘host of heaven’ and of Ishtar, ‘the Queen of 
heaven,’ penetrate to the masses. But Manasseh’s 
reaction was inwardly doomed even when it 
flourished, for the prophetic message, especially that 
of Isaiah, had undermined its appeal. The reforma- 
tion in the reign of Josiah (622 B.c.), which may 
well be compared with the Lutheran reformation, 
was the thought and faith of the prophets come 
to triumph. It was on this foundation Ezra built. 

(2) Ezra and the Post-Exilic Judaism (Professor 
Elbogen) analyses the conditions and presents 
some chief results of Ezra’s almost superhuman 
task of restoring the Jewish State. The destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians had _ profited 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, and 
Samaritans. The post-war condition of the defeated 
nation had enabled them to gain control in the 
commercial sphere and to establish a hold upon the 
lands of the expropriated, as well as upon the land 
of the small proprietor. Alien influence and wealth 
had thrust tentacles far and deep by the time Ezra 
and his seventeen hundred and fifty companions 
planned (460 B.c.) to set out for Jerusalem. . Beside 
this foreign strangle-hold upon the nation’s new 
life in material form, a more intimate bond had 
been created by intermarriage, in which the priests 
and nobility of Judah had set the example. To 
alter these racial and economic conditions, to dis- 
solve these alliances and ‘cleanse’ the nation, was 
a work as harsh and cruel as it seemed imperative. 
The Book of Ruth, which glorifies the adoption by 
marriage into the holy race of a Moabitess, destined 
to be the ancestress of David, may be taken as 
conveying the appeal and protest of the times 
against Ezra’s iron resolution. To appreciate the 
_ quality of Ezra’s policy, we must contrast it with 
the large-heartedness of the thought of the period 
and the unceasing effort, as reflected in 2 Isaiah, 
to convert the nations. Ezra’s success, indeed, 
meant-that he was forced to retire from the political 
scene for half a generation, for his victory had lost 
him the support of his own people and the sym- 
pathy of the Persian officials. 
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The greater portion of Ezra’s scheme had to 
wait till Nehemiah had prepared the ground. It 
is now that his great purpose, to make the Law of 
Moses the ruling spiritual element in the life of the 
people, finds fulfilment. In Ezra’s day Judaism 
stands forth as a ‘religion of the book.’ The 
institution of the people’s congresses was his 
creation, thereby strengthening the responsibility 
of the individual layman in matters of religion. 
These Congregations of the people, at first held on 
special days, soon thereafter regularly on the 
Sabbath, and finally on the two weekly market- 
days, were the nurseries of instruction in the Penta- 
teuch and, later, in the Prophets. Above all, it 
was here that the first forms of the Jewish liturgy 
were shapen. It is this time which developed the 
powers of the hymn in worship, and the practice of 
public and family prayers. It is the period of the 
laicization of religion in the best sense of the term, 
when the holy writings became the possession and 
concern of the individual member of the race. 

(3) Rabbi Dr. Juda Bergmann (Judaism in the 
Hellenistic-Roman Period) reviews the Judaism of 
the Diaspora in the age when Hellenism, blended 
with the cults of Oriental religion, was unifying the 
religious conceptions of the then world, and com- 
pares the success of this process among the Jews 
of Alexandria with the Judaism of Palestine. His 
thesis is that while the Diaspora opened the door 
to Hellenism, the Palestinians kept the door closed. 
Dr. Bergmann shows that what Judaism owed to 
Hellenism in Egypt was in great part due to the 
challenge which the latter provoked. The Septu- 
agint, for example, appeared at the instance, not of 
Ptolemy u1., but through the need of the Greek- 
speaking Jews for the Scripture in a tongue they 
understood. The Greek Bible was the best mis- 
sionary agent of a proselytizing faith. Hatred of 
Jews, inspired by such fables of their history as 
were spread by Manetho and Apion, was countered 
by polemic and apologetic. Philo sought to 
reconcile Jewish religion with Greek philosophy, 
but, in doing so, allows the former to be pressed 
too far into the background—so much so, that the 
Jewish religious philosophers of the Middle Ages 
who attempted the same task, founded, not on the 
works of the Jew Philo, but on Arabian teachers. 
Dr. Bergmann makes the significant observation 
that Philo’s allegoric exegesis of Scripture con- 
tained the germs of a criticism which destroyed 
that which it sought to purify and save. 

His own statement concerning the seclusion of 
Palestinian Judaism, however, the author modifies 
considerably, acknowledging the expansion of 
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Hellenism even after the success of the Maccabean 
revolt, pointing to the currency of Greek loan- 
words, the founding of synagogues of Diaspora 
Jews in the motherland, the evidence of apprecia- 
tion of Greek poetry, laws, wisdom, and art. The 
writer’s conclusion, that the opinion that Hellen- 
istic influence was almost as strong in Palestine as 
in Alexandria does not tally with the facts, will be 
readily accepted, but perhaps his view of the 
exclusiveness of the Homeland Judaism loses true 
perspective by being restricted too much to the 
contrast between Rabbinism and the Hellenized 
philosophy of so unique a personality as Philo. 
Between the two extremes represented by Philo, 
and the Rabbis who probably had never read a 
Greek philosophic work, there was room for influence 
from the Hellenistic world upon religion in its more 
popular forms and for minds like that of St. Paul, 
whose thought shows as intimate contact with the 
world outside Judaism as he himself had with 
Palestine. 

(4) Professor Guttmann’s On the Origin and 
Growth of the Talmud can be regarded as a valuable, 
if brief, supplement of Professor Strack’s Intro- 
duction to the Talmud. Completed at the end of 
the fifth century, at the time of the destruction of 
the old western Roman Empire, the Babylonian 
Talmud is the tradition and learning of thirty 
generations of teachers, representing a period of 
about a thousand years. Its purpose is to transmit 
the whole oral tradition explanatory of Jewish law 
and scripture. Besides religious teaching it con- 
tains secular elements, history, folklore, personal 
experiences, and tales—a varied miscellany. The 
Talmud is not composed without system. The 
teachings, opinions, and conversations display in 
their sequence an arrangement suitable to their 
being committed to memory, and in accord with 
their having been transmitted by memory. This 
explains the absence, after the traditions took 
written form, of literary character and style. 

In helping us to realize the possibility of pre- 
serving such a voluminous oral tradition, Professor 
Guttmann writes some very interesting pages, 
regarding the memorizing of Rabbinic teaching in 
the Babylonian schools of the third to the fifth 
centuries. In these schools the students achieved 
the task of learning by heart whole Talmud tractates 
so that any considerable place of learning was a 
complete Talmud library, not of folios, but of living 
tractates. There Sabbat spoke to Pesachim and 
Roshhashana. At meal-times, at the tables of the 
rich or learned they compared notes. Thus we 
have some light upon the legend about the man, 
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who had in his lifetime mastered Chagiga, being 
visited when on his death-bed by that tractate in 
person and mourned. 

Dr. Guttmann deals with the frequent references 
in the Talmud to subjects and events that are taken 
to be well known to the first listeners, but are left 
unexplained to us; also with the contradictory 
opinions which are met with in its pages. Through 
a very relevant and informing example, illustrative 
of the controversy with the Christians as to who 
are the rightful possessors of the Old Testament 
(cf. Harnack, Mission and Expansion, etc., 4th 
German ed., p. 73f.), the writer shows that these 
contradictions are not due alone to the fact that in 
the Talmud more than two thousand dicta are found, 
but that, through the generations, opinion on the 
same questions (e.g. whether the study of the Jewish 
Scriptures by Gentiles should be encouraged) had 
to be revised in the light of experience. 

(5) In an essay on The Religious Motives in the 
Philosophy of Maimonides, Professor Julius Gutt- 
mann discusses the Jewish philosophy in the Middle 
Ages as represented by the author of the ‘ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ a writing which assisted Thomas 
Aquinas over the difficulties of the Aristotelian 
system. ‘ Maimonides is the classic representative 
of Jewish Aristotelianism,’ and the central figure 
in the conflict which raged in the thirteenth century, 
in Jewish communities, between the friends and 
foes of a philosophy which affected deeply religious 
faith. Philosophy, for Maimonides, is the direct 
and only means of appropriating the inner content 
of revelation. Apart from philosophy there is only 
the traditional faith, the acceptance of revelation’s 
externalities. In his view religious belief is a form 
of knowledge, and true spirituality can be attained 
only through philosophic thought, which is the 
central element of religion itself. 

The Aristotelianism which confronted the Juda- 
ism of the time was mingled with Neo-Platonic 
elements. It is the Neo-Platonic concept of deity 
as abstract unity which Maimonides adopts, for it 
is this sublimation of the idea of God which religion 
demands and even the ethical quality of deity, 
which man apprehends only from God’s works, is 
subordinate to this concept of His nature. In 
criticism of the Aristotelian theory of the eternity 
of the world, Maimonides perceives that Judaism 
stands or falls with the thought of the sovereignty 
of God. The question, he asserts, is not whether 
the world is eternal or had beginning in time, but 
whether it originates in God from necessity or is 
His free creation. He concludes that the forces 
and laws of necessity are inherent in the world, 
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but are not valid for the relation of the world to 
God, whose will holds sway over the impersonal 
teleology of dynamic laws. From this standpoint, 
having, in contrast to his acceptance of the Neo- 
Platonic concept of deity, established the Biblical 
personalism of God, Maimonides is able to discuss 
such vital themes of religion as miracles, providence, 
prophecy, and revelation. But here he does not 
exhibit the freedom from Aristotle’s teaching which 
we might expect. Miracles are a component part 
of the original world-order, not an intervention. 
Even prophecy is a natural phenomenon, only— 
for Maimonides makes this great exception—the 
prophecy of Moses is sui generis and springs from 
the supernatural working of God. Thus the revela- 
tion of Judaism is placed in a supreme and unique 
position. 

In the sphere of the religious theory of values, 
Maimonides is essentially Aristotelian. The sig- 
nificance of moral perfection is only its usefulness 
for human society. If we think of man apart from 
that society, his moral perfection has lost its purpose. 
The true essence of man is his intellectual perfec- 
tion. To man’s chief end morality is only a means. 
Consequently, immortality is that of the knowing 
mind, or, expressed in religious terms, the know- 
ledge which is gained in communion with God. 
In the- last chapter of the ‘ Guide,’ Maimonides 
appears conscious of not having done full justice 
to the moral element of the Jewish faith, but the 
contemplative character of religion abides as his 
chief conception. Unwilling, however, to create 
too wide a cleft between ‘the knowing’ and the 
masses, he regards the latter as not altogether 
excluded from acquiring the necessary religious 
truth. The minimum of knowledge—represented 
by Maimonides’s ‘thirteen articles of belief’ in- 
corporated in the Jewish Prayer-Book—to which 
each Jew has access, suffices to give all Israel part 
in eternal life. 

(6) Rabbi Baeck (Origin and Beginnings of 
Jewish Mysticism) begins by stating that the age 
in which Mysticism was developed in Judaism was 
that period of several centuries when in Palestine 
literary composition was consciously eschewed. 
This discouragement of writing he ascribes to the 
zeal for the one book (the Bible) and to the desire 
to avoid the creation of sects. It is thus no 
special characteristic of Mysticism as such, that, in 
Judaism, it is older than its literary expression. 
Kabbala in the sense of mystic teaching had come 
to this significance by the way of the more general 
meaning of ‘ oral tradition.’ Mysticism the writer 
defines as the attempt to establish, whether by 
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piety or by speculation, an immediate union 
between man, as an immortal being, and the 
Eternal Being, in virtue of which bond man passes 
from the state of passing existence into that of 
Existence itself. It is the belief that the distance 
between God and man can be bridged. Moreover, 
the immediacy of this union is the mark of Mysti- 
cism ; for, when sacramental means or rites are 
employed, we enter upon the sphere of the Mystery- 
religion. 

Jewish Mysticism, in its endeavour to make the 
man of this earth a cosmic being and to give him 
access to creative Divine power, does not deny the 
ethical task of man’s earthly life, or seek to free 
or redeem him from this life. All the forces of the 
cosmos are forces of will and of fulfilment of moral 
commandment. Nor is the personality of man 
sacrificed. There is no equation of God to the 
world. The world is not resolved into God, or 
God into the world. Jewish Mysticism is not 
pantheistic, but rather a teaching of pananthropism, 
an elevation of man and extension of his action 
into the realm of the infinite. 

Dr. Baeck traces Jewish mystic thought to the 
first century and cites the Talmud passages, familiar 
to those who have studied the works of Franck 
(La Kabbale) and Abelson (Jewish Mysticism), which 
refer to the male-female principles, ‘the work of 
Creation’ (Maase Bereshith) and the ‘ Chariot’ 
(Maase Mercaba). From the Talmud we perceive 
that, c. A.D. 70, the attitude on the part of the 
leaders of Judaism towards mystic thought was 
not unfriendly, but that later (Chagiga, li. 1; 
Jerus. Chag. 77) the danger of theosophic specula- 
tion to the purity of religious belief had been 
observed. 

The oldest mystical writings, though connecting 
with the forms of Mysticism of which the Talmud 
gives report, are mostly accounts of visions, of the 
apocalyptic order, or they are of the ecstatic type 
represented by the Hechaloth (Heavenly Mansions) 
literature. Of about the same age as the last- 
named productions is the Sepher Jezirah (Book of 
Formation). This book is the first attempt to 
provide the philosophic terminology of Mysticism, 
and shows dependence upon Neo-Pythagorean Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. The fundamental idea of this 
book is that man can attain to a knowledge of the 
mystery of Creation. For, since all that is took 
form through the creative word, and as this word 
consists of its alphabetic letters, these letters are 
the elements of all that exists. He to whom God 
vouchsafes knowledge, obtained through a true 
faith, can, by arranging these letters, these con- 
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stituent elements of Creation, determine the laws 
of the cosmos and thus becomes a cosmic being. 
The Hechaloth writings and the Sepher Jezirah 
complete the first stages of Jewish Mysticism. The 
origin of this Mysticism which appears so alien to 
the spirit of Judaism, Dr. Baeck considers to be 
that complex of Greek and Oriental thought and 
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mythology called Gnosticism. Franck emphasized 
the Iranian element in that complex. It is this 
conclusion of the essayist, however, which leads 
to the opinion that a study of the origin of Jewish 
Mysticism must review more carefully earlier 
stages of Judaism much prior to the period sur- 
veyed by this introduction. 


GatberBood, Human and Divine. 


By THE REVEREND W. H. Stusss, B.A., MANCHESTER. 


THE most remarkable thing about Jesus was His 
awareness of the Divine Presence. We are not 
unmindful of the grace and beauty of His life, nor 
can we escape the pity of His deeds, nor do we 
cease to wonder at the magic of His revealing 
words, but the thing before which we stand in 
silent awe and reverence is His God-consciousness. 
He was so certain. He had captured the great 
reality. It rested in His soul, expressed itself in 
His character and radiated a mysterious aura about 
His personality. Others, like Wordsworth, have 
felt ‘a presence that disturbs me with the joy of 
elevated thoughts,’ but Jesus discovered a form to 
that Presence. To Him it was not a vague mysteri- 
ous something which defied definition, and escaped 
capture in some articulate form. It was a grasped 
reality. He had pushed on in His spiritual adven- 
ture through the misty uncertainty which had 
enveloped the adventures of others, until the 
fleeting glimpse of the face of God became a per- 
manent possession, and the transient pressure of 
the Divine upon His soul had become a grasp which 
never relaxed. He stood in the clear light of a 
preat certainty which was also a great companion- 
ship. 

ote made many painful discoveries in life, but 
it would seem that the most painful of all was the 
discovery that other men did not know God as He 
knew Him. Other men roamed in the twilight, 
where shadow and shape deceived them, and where 
reality escaped them. They heard a voice in the 
garden at cool of day, and sometimes they caught a 
glimpse of something which was not of earth in the 
shadows, but it eluded them, and with Job they 
pried, ‘Oh that I knew where I might find him !’ 
But Jesus lived in the light, and where other men 
groped, He walked confidently. His life through- 
but was a friendship with God and the cultivation 


of an intimacy. Only once, so it would seem, did 
that Presence escape Him, only once did His light 
become darkness and He called from the depths of 
the darkness, “My God! My God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ Apart from this strange experi- 
ence, the meaning of which lies beyond our under- 
standing, we find Him uniquely conscious of God, 
and standing alone on that solitary eminence to 
which He had climbed. Perhaps, as others have 
suggested, it was this painful discovery that He was 
different from other men that ultimately led Him 
to the realization of His high calling. As He ex- 
plored His experience, He saw His destiny. When 
the last cloud had lifted from the mountain on 
which He walked, and as He neared the summit, 
He saw accross! He was lonely at last because of 
His exceptional experience. He had a life apart 
from men. He walked in ways known to Himself 
alone. He lived in two worlds. Into that other 
world which He had opened out for Himself, He 
would retire to explore the riches of a Divine 
intimacy and to enlarge His contact with God. 

But Jesus was too generously natured to keep 
this great experience to Himself. He wanted to 
communicate to others that revelation which He 
had received in His own soul. What words, what 
thought-forms should He use to convey the experi- 
ence? Into what moulds should He pour this 
thing so uniquely His own? What moulds would 
hold it? What earthen vessels of human thought 
would serve to convey this new treasure which He 
had minted in the solitariness of His own experi- 
ence ? Were there any old terms which would 
hold it ? Was it possible to put a new experience 
into an old language, or should he invent a new 
language, new words and new thought-forms to 
hold this so wonderful a thing ? How could Jesus 
break up and convey to others this great experience 
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so that they may share it, and that others who 
keenly desire may keenly enjoy. He must have 
spent long and thoughtful hours in searching for 
ways and means by which this great difficulty 
might be removed. He possessed an almost 
irrevealable truth. It was so big and so deep in 
His life that no human words seemed to fit it or 
express it. He must have pondered long into the 
silent watches of the night, looking into the 
mysterious depths of the star-studded Syrian sky 
praying that He might be able to speak the lan- 
guage of the other world in this, and that He might 
match His other-worldly experience with human 
words. 

At last, He hit upon a word, so old, so familiar, 
and so simple that a child could understand it. 
It was the word which His childish lips first formed, 
a word that was so precious to Him as it has been 
to most of us. He called God ‘ ABBA—FATHER.’ 
This was the word which best fitted His spiritual 
experience. This was the word which best de- 
scribed His idea of God. Into this ancient thought- 
form He poured this new experience that it might 
be made intelligible to others. This was the term 
which He thought was the one most likely to convey 
to slow-witted men and women the greatness and 
richness, the love and wonder of the Divine heart. 
This was the word which was constantly on His 
lips. He spoke of ‘My Father,’ ‘ Your heavenly 
Father,’ and when He taught men to pray, He 
taught them to say, ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.’ This word of Jesus has lighted up the 
universe and brought a glow of health and con- 
fidence into human life. It has revolutionized 
men’s thoughts of God, and rolled up and cast 
away, as an unwanted garment, the traditions of 
twice ten thousand years. 

He might have taught us to call God ‘ Mother’ : 
a term which was perhaps the dearest on earth to 
Him, as it is to the rest of us. He, too, had seen 
God in His mother’s eyes, and felt in her tenderness 
and sensitiveness something of the Divine. He had 
spent more time with His mother than with His 
father. But when He wanted to give a new name 
to God, He called Him ‘ Father.’ Was it because 
His love for His mother had lost its awe, its new- 
ness, and its sense of mystery ? There is a distinct 
difference between the love for a mother and the 
love for a father, and the intimacy with the mother, 
although closer and more intimate, is something 
too close and too intimate, while none the less real 
and worthy, to convey what Jesus wanted to 
convey. Or, perhaps, His soul shrank from speak- 
ing of God in terms of motherhood because it had 
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already been associated with Deity, and degraded 
by Nature-worship, gross superstition, and im- 
morality. In His world, He must have seen and 
heard much about such abuse of the Divine nature. 

Are you aware that Jesus was the first to apply 
this term ‘ Father’ to God, in this sense? Other 
men in other lands had used the term, but always 
of God as Creator or progenitor, as Homer had 
done. The spiritual leaders of Israel had used the 
term to describe God’s relation to His own people. 
but they applied it to the nation as a whole and 
not to individuals. The universal and individual 
aspects of the character of God were but dimly 
grasped even by the most spiritual. But with 
Jesus, the term applied to all, and it served with 
Him to connote and gather together some of the 
most wonderful things which He had discovered 
in His intimacy with God. 

‘God,’ said Jesus, ‘is like a father.’ Does not 
this imply that a father is like God? That, ] 
think, is a wonderful tribute to His own father 
Jesus would not have used that name for naming 
God, unless it had been to Him a term of endear: 
ment with a connotation rich and meaningful 
There is a story of a slum child who was told on hei 
first visit to a Sunday School that God was like ¢ 
father. The little girl burst into tears and woulc 
not be comforted. All her childish dreams hac 
been shattered. She had thought that God wa: 
so different from that! The explanation of he 
grief was to be found in the fact that her onl} 
experience of a father was the drunken brute whe 
was called ‘father’ in her own hovel, and whoss 
name was mentioned by the children in whisperec 
terror. Furtively they crept about the hous 
when he was there. They trembled when he spok 
to them, and the sweetest joy they knew was t 
find him out of the house. 

The experience of Jesus was very different. Hi 
had grown up in a home where there was a religiou: 
atmosphere in which He found a mother who was : 
joy to His boyish heart, and a father whose presenc 
brought to the growing boy a sense of mysteriou: 
providence and compassionate care so real ant 
full that it filled that part of His world not alread: 
occupied by His mother. There would be some 
thing great and thrilling, perhaps a touch of awe 
in His contact with Joseph, the houseman, it 
ancient Nazareth. His mother would supply al 
His childish wants in the home and watch ove 
Him all hours of the day and night. She woul 
anticipate His needs and He would become si 
familiar in His contact with her. She was queel 
in the home. But His Father was king of th 
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strange mysterious world which stretched beyond 
the threshold. 

He would never lose His love for His mother, 
10r would it grow less but rather more as He came 
to know her better and share her thoughts. But 
His father would be less familiar to Him, and there 
was the childish excitement and wonder of coming 
(0 know His Father in His more conscious years. 
Jut of His father’s life came to Him the big sur- 
orises. There would be the constant anticipation 
us to what new and strange thing this masterful 
man would do next. His father came from the 
sreat world outside the home, which to the growing 
x0y would grow smaller as His years increased. 
Excitement came into His life when the father 
pened the door, bringing with him news, interest, 
und change. He would count the hours until His 
ather’s release from work and He would stand 
igain in the magic presence. 

In later years there would come the adventure of 
sxploring life in the company of His father. There 
vould be long conversations, in which a religiously 
ninded man would roll back, before wondering 
syes, the doors which led to knowledge and under- 
standing of many things. There would be walks 
yn the hills around Nazareth. His father would 
snow where the birds nested. He could explain the 
secrets of Nature. Flowers, and trees, and stars 
would be seen by religious eyes and interpreted by 
i religious mind. When they went to Jerusalem, 
t was Joseph who knew the way about the city 
md who answered boyish questions about the 
strange people whom they saw there from the far 
jlaces of the earth. Perhaps His father knew 
ome of the priests at the Temple, and they, in 
heir wonderful robes, would stop to speak to the 
0y’s father, in the midst of scenes which were to 
hem the very courts of the Most High. It was 
His father who taught Him all.the ancient lore of 
hat most ancient of crafts—carpentry. He would 
nitiate Him into many secrets of the trade and its 
<indred interests. He would show Him how to 
hape and smooth a yoke so that it fitted the 
houlders of the beasts without chafing the skin or 
yruising the flesh. Can you wonder that to such a 
0y with such a father there was something almost 
Divine in the possession and in the intimacy ? 

When Jesus came in His religious development 
0 explore the reality of God’s love and the wonder 
f the Divine nature, when He came to need a new 
1ame for God to embody the discoveries which He 
iad made over and above the discoveries of His 
eligiously gifted race, He bowed His head and 
vhispered that most precious name around which 
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there had gathered for Him so much secret joy, 
so much wonder and adventure—FaTHEer. He 
had often looked into His father’s face with love 
and joy that was almost pain. Now He looked 
into the face of God, and there fell from His lips 
that most precious word. The word put a familiar 
face upon God, and for the first time in human 
thought the Eternal was caught up in a word which 
men could understand. 

We do not know how long Jesus enjoyed the 
company of His father, nor when He was compelled 
to face the dread experience of parting with him ; 
but part with him He did, and that early in life, 
Would not the fact that He was fatherless on earth 
make the word more sacred to Him, and around 
and about it there would gather a tender and 
beautiful memory which the years would hallow and 
enrich ? 

In the background of the Gospels there is a vague, 
almost phantom, figure. He is to us a mere shadow. 
We catch but a fleeting glimpse of his character and 
his life. That kindly gracious man, who was the 
earthly guardian of God’s own Son in His intel- 
lectual and social development, must have been 
rich in fatherly qualities to be chosen for such a task. 
Was he called to this hour? Was he appointed 
specially of God for this task? Was fiot the 
Divine choosing of a guardian as important as the 
choosing of a mother? Mary, mother of Jesus! 
Yes, and Joseph, guardian of the growing boy, and 
replica of the great Father in heaven ! 

We have magnified the name of Mary and the 
child Jesus—perhaps at the cost of the name 
Joseph. Christian art has been kinder than 
Christian thought. In priceless pictures and in the 
wizard tracery of chancel windows, we have placed 
the figure of Joseph. But it is as though he were 
there only to complete the Holy Family. Perhaps 
our children will understand better than we do 
why he is there, and they will come to see in truer 
perspective the character of the man whom God 
called at a great hour for a great task. 

But Jesus has done something which atones for 
all our neglect. He wrote a biography of Joseph 
when He took the name by which He was known to 
Jesus and transferred it to God. Daily, in our 
prayers, we pay tribute to the holy and clean life of 
Joseph when we name God by the name which 
Jesus took from His own father and transferred it 
to that other relationship which we bear to God 
in love and grace. We have taken up that word 
and we have enshrined it in all our prayers and 
liturgies. To us it is the most precious word in our 
Christian system of thought. 
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Joseph by his manner of life and in the fulness of 
his fatherly qualities helped Jesus to express His 
thoughts about God. He helped Him to find 
expression for a great idea. He gave Him a new 
form for His new thoughts. The life of Joseph was 
as a mirror in which Jesus saw the face of God. 

“We come unto our fathers’ God.’ And we often 
come through the life and faith of our fathers. 
They lead us to God. They bind our life to the 
Most High. By their teaching and the atmo- 
sphere they create, they can weave such magic 
spells about our life that we are held captive to 
God by their memory and their example. Our 
earthly ties to them can become golden chains 
which bind us to God and the work of His 
grace. 

There is such a thing as finding your own way to 
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God, and ultimately in our spiritual experience we 
must stand, solitary and alone, in the Divine 
presence. The fierce light which beats about the 
throne must search our own hearts without any 
mediation. But we are brought to that light by 
others more often than not. We live by the faith 
of others until we are strong enough and brave 
enough to have a real faith of our own. Looking 
back ‘over life, we rejoice that in the mists of the 
past and in the fires which memory kindles, we 
see faces that are very familiar : parents, teachers, 
friends, and loved ones ; and there have been times 
in our experience, times of stress, despair, and 
darkness, when those faces were to us as the face 
of God, for in them we saw reflected a light that 
was not of earth, a light in which we found out 
stumbling way into the Father’s presence. 


Recent Forcign Theology. 


® Marta. 


Dr. IsRAEL RABIN enters an energetic protest } 
against the view that monotheism was a later 
development in Israel, and that it was preceded 
by henotheism, polytheism, and polydaemonism. 
Not only Moses, but the patriarchs were already 
monotheists. The so-called El-religion of Genesis 
was really monotheism; there was only one 28, 
not many py, and j>y $x means not ‘the 
most High God,’ but ‘the God of the height’ 
(from nby), ‘the God who dwells in heaven.’ 
The covenant idea is as old as Abraham, and the 
covenant at Sinai is history, not fiction. The God 
of Sinai is no mere mountain-god or local Kenite 
god. Monotheism is not the result of an evolu- 
tionary process, it rests upon revelation and 
existed from the beginning of Israel’s history as 
portrayed in Genesis; there is no bridge from 
polytheism to monotheism. The book is a polemic 
against the views of Marti, Smend, Gressmann, 
and more particularly Budde, for whose Kenite 
hypothesis Rabin has no use. The discussion, able 
as it is, is not likely to convince those who realize 
how many centuries separate the facts from the 
record of them or who have good reasons for 


1 Studien zury vormosaischen Gottesvorstellung, von Dr. 
Israel Rabin (Marcus, Breslau ; M.4). 


believing that into the ancient traditions the ideas 
of later times were woven. On p. 46, Gn 39% 
should be 31”. 


To the controversy which is raging on the Con- 
tinent on The Word of God, Professor Schaedet 
of Breslau makes a thoughtful contribution,? in 
one chapter of which he joins issue with Gogarten 
and Barth. For Protestantism the Word of God 
is of central importance; but though the Bible 
is indispensable and determinative—especially the 
New Testament—it is not to be identified with the 
Word of God. Out of the Bible we are to listen 
for the word of the Eternal—not the word ol 
Jeremiah or of Paul, but the word out of eternity 
which speaks to us to-day. Faith is at once bound 
to the Scripture and free. In the NT, that is the 
word of God which proclaims His infinite majesty 
and His holy love. Though the OT must neve1 
be equated with the NT, because Christ, who i: 
the Word, is not there, yet the OT cannot be dis: 
pensed with, for it is the presupposition of the 
gospel, and it is a vital part of the Word of God 
emphasizing, as it does, that He is Creator, Law: 
giver, Judge, and Sovereign, who will realize the 


2 Das Wort Gottes : Eine systematische Untersuchung 
von Erich Schaeder (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh; geh 
M.6, geb. M.7.50). 
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yoal set by Him for history. The relation of the 
Word of God to the Spirit, the Sacraments, and 
he Church is carefully discussed. 


Dr. Gottfried Simon, who was for eleven years a 
nissionary in Sumatra, has written a book of great 
nterest and importance,! not only to students of 
eligion but still more to missionaries. In it he 
lefends the thesis that mysticism can never be a 
ridge by which men may pass from other religions 
0 Christianity, but that mysticism, like secularism, 
s a foe to be fought. Simon fully recognizes that 
nysticism does express a genuine religious aspira- 
ion, and that the asceticism which usually accom- 
panies it has elements of real religious value ; 
1evertheless the union with God which it is supposed 
0 achieve has really nothing in common with the 
ellowship with God through Christ as presented in 
the NT and experienced by Christian believers. 
Mysticism, he contends, is really a sort of self- 
deification: the other ego which the mystic im- 
ugines himself to experience is nothing but the ego 
of his own sub-consciousness. To the Christian, 
reconciliation and redemption, effected by Christ, 
precede fellowship with the Father; but the 
mystic has no need of a mediator. The Christian 
has fellowship, but does not claim union, with 
God ; God, however near, remains Another. The 
vision of Isaiah, for example, is weighty with the 
sense of the distance between man and God: even 
the so-called mysticism of Paul, who relegated 
2estatic experiences to a very subordinate place, is 
very different from what is usually understood by 
mysticism. 

The importance of this argument, which is urged 
with great earnestness, not only for the missionary 
but also for the Church at home, will be readily 
recognized ; and the argument is supported by a 
valuable sketch of the mystical element in the 
religions of primitive peoples, of mysticism in India, 
Taoism in China, Buddhism in Japan, and especially 
of Sufism. Simon’s long experience in Sumatra 
gave him a first-hand knowledge of the mysticism 
of Islam. 


In a book ? as brilliant as it is learned, Professor 
Victor Schultze has followed the history and de- 
scribed the life of Antioch during the first six 


1 Die Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit der 
ausserchristlichen Mystik, von Gottfried Simon (Ber- 
telsmann, Giitersloh ; M.4). 

® Altchristliche Stddte und Landschaften : Antiocheia, 
von Dr, Victor Schultze (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 
geh. M.18, geb. M.20). 
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centuries of the Christian era. The place held by 
Antioch in the New Testament and in the ancient 
world renders it of special interest to the student 
of ancient religion in general and of Christianity 
in particular. Dr. Schultze is thoroughly familiar 
with his sources, and for his vivid sketches of life 
in Antioch he draws heavily upon Chrysostom. 
Round the story of Antioch every kind of interest 
centres—linguistic, commercial, political, literary, 
religious, ecclesiastical, and theological, and all 
these interests are reflected in the eloquent pages of 
Schultze. He lays bare the civilization of that 
good-natured but frivolous people ; he shows us 
their temples, their cults, their theatres, their 
sports, the cruel self-imposed torments of their 
ascetics, their superstitions, their education, the 
toilets of their women, etc. ; and through the whole 
story runs the struggle of Christianity with pagan- 
ism. Much of the story is surprisingly modern ; 
we find the Church, for example, denouncing mixed 
bathing, and Chrysostom, for all his incomparable 
eloquence, has to complain about the poor church 
attendance. The hearers wish to be entertained 
as at a theatre or a concert ; they applaud when 
they are pleased; when they are displeased, they 
yawn and fall asleep. One finds the sermon too 
short, another too long; one wants to hear some- 
thing new, another wants only the thing he is 
accustomed to. The book is crowded with interest 
and embellished with ninety-five illustrations—of 
coins, scenery, buildings. The appeal of this 
book is far wider than merely to the student of 
Church history. 

The publication of a posthumous volume ® of 
some of Harnack’s stray essays and addresses helps 
us to realize afresh that by his death we have lost 
not only a great scholar, but a great man. The 
volume is of very varied contents—chatty reminis- 
cences of his contemporaries, estimates of religious 
and social congresses, serious theological discussions, 
a memorial address on Kant, two beautiful Christ- 
mas addresses, a chapter on the significance of 
book dedications, and others too numerous to 
mention—all revealing the nobility of the man 
and the wide range of his interests. Of special 
interest is his discussion of the question whether 
a reunion of the Churches is possible on the basis 
of the early Church confessions ; he gives many 
reasons for his negative answer, but he regards 
as desirable and practicable a supra-confessional 
co-operation in Christian work which would lead, 

3 Adolf von Harnack, Aus der Werkstatt des Vollen- 
deten (Tépelmann, Giessen; geh. M.8.50, geb. M.11). 
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not indeed to union but to confederation. The 
essay on the Reformation is a clear exposition of 
the thing that differentiates Luther’s apprehension 
of religion from that of Roman Catholicism. 
Another essay presents a warm but discriminating 
appreciation of Marcion, and we share, as we read 
it, the thrill of Marcion’s discovery of the ‘ newness ’ 
and wonder of the gospel. Among the finest 
things in the book are the appeals to the German 
people to rise above the misery and despondency 
which followed in the wake of the War to a higher 
and a nobler life. He is no pessimist : in the youth 
movement, in the indefatigable industry of the 
Germans, in their traditional fidelity to duty, he 
sees the basis of hope in a brighter future. The 
War has left its mark on this book. ‘He who 
ventures to speak of the elevating consequences of 
war is either a criminal or a fool.’ The book is a 
real refreshment of mind and spirit. 


Professor Eissfeldt’s acute analysis of the Hexa- 
teuch and the Book of Judges, published some 
years ago, prepares us for a penetrating examination 
of the composition of the Books of Samuel ;? and 
we are not disappointed. His general conclusion 
is that the rather loosely arranged sections of the 
book, when sifted out and re-arranged, yield three 
continuous narratives ; in 1 S 16-20, for example, 
he finds three accounts of the relation of David to 
Saul and of the breach between them. He does 
not, however, identify these strands with the L, J, 
and E of his earlier Hexateuchal discussion—he 
leaves that an open question—though he points 
out that the similarity of 1 S 138 to Gn 810 1? (‘he 
waited seven days’) and of 1 S 134% to Gn 410 
(‘what hast thou done ?’) automatically raises 
the question of a possible connexion between 
1S 1372 and J. 2S. differs from 1 S.in that in 2S. 
there is far more continuity in the narrative: for 
example, 2 S 2-8 is practically continuous, so also 
is 9-20, 21174 24,1 K 1f. Occasional suggestions 
worthy of consideration occur on questions of 
text and interpretation: for example, 7 in 
2S 51? is regarded as = ‘retire,’ and justified by 
the use of the word in Jg 11%” (where, however, 
‘7 has been proposed for ‘N77") and Jg 158 
(where for 7% many MSS read 9b). Subse- 
quent literary criticism of the Books of Samuel 
will have to reckon seriously with this contribution 
of Professor Eissfeldt. 


The word oxdvdaAov has been subjected by Dr. 


-L Die -Komposition dev Samuelisbticher, von Otto 
Eissfeldt (Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig; M.4). 
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Gustav Staéhlin to a very elaborate examination 
covering no less than four hundred and ninety-five 
pages.?. The noun, together with its cognate verb 
oxavdarifw, is traced from its earliest appearance 
right down to the threshold of the Middle Ages 
through the LXX (including the fragments of 
Aquila), the New Testament, the Fathers, ete. 
This philological part of the work is done with 
extraordinary thoroughness, but it is only the basis 
for an equally thorough discussion of the theological 
implications of the word, especially as these are 
reflected in the New Testament ; and Dr. Stahlin 
has been very successful in penetrating to the core 
of the idea conveyed by the word and in showing 
how ramified these implications are. All the New 
Testament passages in which the word occurs are 
carefully and often at great length discussed in 
their context, and the most intimate relation is 
shown to subsist between ‘scandal’ and sin, faith, 
conscience, the Messiah, the Cross, eschatology. 
Broadly speaking, it means all that hampers man’s 
assent to the gospel and imperils his salvation. 
Used in the LXX to translate Wpid and Divino, it 
acquires in the New Testament a more solemn 
amplitude of meaning by being connected with 
Jesus and His cross ; and as New Testament religion 
loses its pristine purity in the early Christian 
centuries, there is a perceptible decline in the force 
of the word oxdvdarov (or scandalum, as it was 
adopted into Latin); we even hear in later times 
of a ‘scandal’ being raised in the army, and to-day 
the word in European languages carries no reminis- 
cence of its New Testament force. This discussion, 
though formally it is concerned only with a word, 
is in reality a weighty contribution to the theology 
of the day, in so far as that is an attempt to recapture 
the spirit of the Reformation. 


Professor Adolphe Lods, of the Sorbonne, has 
written the story of Israel from its origins to the 
emergence of the literary prophets in the middle 
of the eighth century. It is, as he tells it, a story 
of immense compass, for he is a master in the field 
of Semitic antiquity, and he draws his material 
from every quarter—archeology, epigraphy, com- 
parative folk-lore and religion, as well as literature. 
He has, too, the judicial mind so necessary to a 
historian. His attitude to his sources is neither 


2 Skandalon ; Untersuchungen zuy Geschichte eines 
biblischen Begriffs, von Gustav Stahlin (Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh ; geh. M.21, geb. M.24). 

3 Isvaél des Ovigines au Milieu du VIII* Siecle, par 
Adolphe Lods (La Renaissance du Livre, 78 Boulevard 
St. Michel, Paris ; 40 fr. net). 
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one of blind confidence nor of radical scepticism. 
The first part of the history deals with Canaan 
up to the twelfth century B.c.—with its history, 
civilization, religious life, beliefs, and practices. 
The second part is concerned with the Hebrews 
before their settlement in Palestine—with their 
social organization and the beliefs and cult of the 
nomadic period. The third part deals with their 
economic, social, political, and religious life in all 
its manifestations from their settlement in Canaan 
to the period of the Assyrian invasions. All these 
subjects are treated with an astonishing fulness of 
detail and with an intimate knowledge of all the 
relevant modern literature, and they are set in the 
vivid framework of contemporary history. 

It would be impossible in a brief notice to do 
anything like justice to this masterly narrative, so 
crowded with interest of many kinds. Suffice it 
to mention one or two points of special interest, 
It is possible, Lods admits, but not proved, that 
the patriarchs may have been primarily divinities 
(Abraham at Hebron, Isaac at Beersheba, Jacob 
at Bethel), but it is certain that, for the Hebrew 


Entre 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 


It is nine years since Dr. Schweitzer published 
“On the Edge of the Primeval Forest.’ More from 
the Primeval Forest (Black; 6s. net) is just such 
another narrative—and it needs no further recom- 
mendation. The present volume is perhaps less 
formal than the earlier one, for it is based on letters 
to friends, It covers Dr. Schweitzer’s second 
period of medical missionary work—from 1924 to 
1927—at Lambarene in the Ogowe district of 
Equatorial Africa. After reading it those who wish 
to refresh their memories about the main facts of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s life will get what they want in Alert 
Schweitzer: The Man and his Work, by Professor 
John Dickinson Regester (Abingdon Press ; $1.50), 
which is also published this month. As we read 
the titles of Mr. Regester’s chapters we muse humbly 
on the brilliant gifts of this man—Musician, Theo- 
logian, and Philosopher, who has spent so many 
years of his life bringing health, or at least freedom 
from suffering, to the natives of Africa ; ‘ Even if 
I cannot save them from death, I can at least 
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historians themselves, these were real historical 
personages. Of Moses it is impossible to give 
more than a very incomplete account, but his work 
was at any rate a practical one—namely, the 
creation of a people by the establishment of a 
national religion. Moses was not, however, the 
author of the Decalogue, which reflects the preach- 
ing of the prophets of the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, the period from which also monotheism 
dates. Yahwism is distinguished from _ other 
national religions by the intensity of the life which 
was in it, and it contained the germ of future 
developments. Israel had from the beginning a 
lively sense of the power of her God and of His 
solicitude for her, ‘ visible in every domain of the 
national life, especially of war and the maintenance 
of justice.’ The best informed reader will have 
much to learn from this exhaustive account of 
Israel. He may differ at many points from the 
writer, but he will feel throughout that he is in 
the hands of a master. 
Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 


Qlous. 


show them love and perhaps make their end 
easier.’ 

This report to friends of the day by day work 
shows the difficulties that Dr. Schweitzer was up 
against, and reveals unconsciously the patience, 
love, and humour that were called for. After his 
arrival, Dr. Schweitzer writes : ‘I can keep Easter 
with a contented mind, for the worst holes (in the 
hospital roof) can be mended. But how very 
differently had I pictured to myself the first days 
after our return.’ Again he writes : ‘Our supply of 
roof-tiles (stitched leaves) is not sufficient. We are 
still in the rainy season... . In the morning I 
find my patients lying on the floor wet through. 
The result is a number of chills, two of which end 
fatally. I am quite in despair, and many an after- 
noon which I wanted urgently for the sick or for 
getting things straight at home, I spend going about 
in a canoe hunting for leaf tiles.’ 

He has little dependable help. ‘ How often we 
groan over the Benjabis—and one of our household 
sayings is: “ How beautiful Africa would be with- 
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out its savages!” But we do feel that there is a- 


link between them and us. When the new doctor 
launches out into an angry denunciation of them, 
I point out to him with what regret and affection 
he will look back upon them when he is again in 
Europe.’ 

The worst problem is the native who has been 
recruited from the interior for work at the timber- 
cutting centres. ‘ Many of them are, indeed, men 
who have become human animals, not merely 
savages, but creatures who, through living far from 
their homes and coming under so many injurious 
influences, have sunk even below the level of 
savages.’ 

What is to be done ? Instil in the native love 
of craftsmanship, says Dr. Schweitzer. He must 
build his own house and grow his own food. But 
the African despises manual work. Dr. Schweitzer 
could get fifty clerks but he could not get one 
sawyer. ‘ As we have in the hospital hardly a man 
capable of work, I begin, assisted by two loyal 
helpers, to haul beams and planks about myself. 
Suddenly I catch sight of a negro in a white suit 
sitting by a patient whom he has come to visit. 
“ Hullo! friend,” I call out, ‘“‘ won’t you lend us a 
hand?” “I am an intellectual and don’t drag 
wood about,” came the answer.’ But.in spite of 
difficulties the new hospital is built. ‘I shall never 
forget the first evening in the new hospital. From 
every fireside and from every mosquito net they call 
to me: ‘ This is a good hut, doctor, a good hut !” 
For the first time since I came to Africa my patients 
are housed as human beings should be.’ 


‘Let us not love in word.’ 


‘ The praiseworthy habit of dumping sick persons 
at my hospital and then making themselves scarce 
has not been lost by the Ogowe people. ...A 
woman, too, from a village not far from Lambarene, 
as ragged and as near death as the men, has been 
deposited here. She has no one at all belonging to 
her, so no one in the village troubles about her. 
A neighbour’s wife, so I am told, asked another 
woman to lend her an axe that she might get a 
little firewood for the old woman to keep her warm 
during the damp nights. “What?” was the 
answer, ‘‘an axe for that old woman? Take her 
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to the doctor, and leave her there till she dies.” 
And that was what happened... . At the grave 
of the poor woman for whom they would not 
provide even a little firewood, Mons. Herrmann 
spoke in touching words of how she was cast off by 
her own people, but met with tenderness among 
strangers, because through Jesus love had come 
into the world. And beautiful was the sunlight as 
it streamed through the palm trees upon the poor 
grave, while the school children sang a funeral 
hymn.’ ? . 


| 
The Prison. { 


Many admirers of The Prison, Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s wonderful musical interpretation of the 
late H. B. Brewster’s philosophy, will be glad that 
the volume itself has been reprinted. The publishers 
of The Prison are Messrs. Heinemann (6s. net), 
and Professor John Macmurray commends it for 
its vision and prophecy. Brewster had his own 
theory of life; and an inner glowing happiness,, 
which he compares to a diamond in a pot. It would 
be too difficult to disentangle here his elaborate 
thread of thought, but one quotation we should 


"like to make from his Dialogue. 


(The Prisoner is meditating at dusk, while 
delicate air floats in and out of his window on a 
summer night.) . 

‘And now, clearer than I have ever felt it, a 
strange feeling comes over me; I am not alone. 
It is as though the very core of me had been missing 
and now I had found it ; and at the same time as" 
though this deepest and most intimate ME stood 
outside me, so that I would fling my arms round 
him as a lover. Also he seems to me quite above 
my troubles, unaffected by my individual iota 
impersonal, the same in all men and yet ME. ; 

‘Perhaps it is this that the Christians call Christ.” 


1 Albert Schweitzer, More from the Primeval Forest, 
22. a 
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